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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 
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REAT HANDEL FESTIVAL.— THIS DAY. — 

The CRYSTAL PALACE OFFICE is OPEN DAILY from Ten till Four 

o'clock for the Issue of Vouchers securing Stalls, etc., for the GREAT FESTIVAL 
atthe CRYSTAL PALACE in June next. 

Numbered Stalls in Double Lettered Blocks only on the South side are issued at 
the Palace, For AA, CC, GG, KK, at Three Guineas the Sct, or 25s. single day; 
and for DD, LL, WW, XX, and YY, at Two-and-a-Half Guineas the Set, or One 
Guinea a single day ; and for Unnumbered Reserved Seats in EE, II, etc., at One 
Guinea the Set, or Seven Shillings and Sixpence for a single day. 

The Festival Committee desire to point out to intending visitors that the earlier the 
application the better the choice of seats. Letters by post, enclosing remittance, 
attended to, 

Reserved Stalls for the Great Rehearsal Day (Friday, 12th June), 10s, 6d. and 5s., 
may .lso be secured. 


XETER HALL.—Mr. SANTLEY. “WALPURGIS 
NIGHT ” and “ ACIS AND GALATEA,” Wepxespay March 25th, com- 
mence at Half-past Seven. NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. 
G. W. MARTIN. Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Osborne Williams, Mr. Leigh 
Wilson, Mr. Kerr Gedge, and Mr. Santley. Tickets, 2s. 3s.; Numbered Stalls, 5s., 
10s. 6d., 21s. Offices, 14 and 15, Exeter Hall. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERT, Sr. James’s Hatt, 
under the direction of Mr. JOHN BOCSEY.—On Wenpnespay Evenina, April 
1st, will be given the LAST CONCERT but one of the present season, at which the 
following artists will appear. Vocalists—Madame Sherrington, Madame Florence 
Lancia, Miss Poole, Miss Elepa Angele, and Mdlle. Liebhart ; Mr. Nelson Varley, 
Mr. W.H. Poole; Trumpet, Mr. T. Harper ; Harp, Mr. John Thomas; Pianoforte, 
Madame Arabella Goddard. The St. Cecilia Choral Society of Eighty Voices, under 
the direction of Mr. C. J. Hargitt. Conductor, Mr. J.L. Hatton. Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 
3s.; Tickets, 2s. and 1s., to be had of Booszy & Co., Holies Street, and at the Hall. 


Y SPECIAL DESIREW—PHILHARMONIC 

SOCIETY. Conductor, Mr. W. G. CUSINS.—SECOND CONCERT, 

Monpay, March 30th, QueEN’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square. Reserved Seats, 
15s. Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE AND 
VOCAL RECITALS in London and the Provinces. Address—15, Albert 
Street, Gloucester Gate, N. W. 


PROGRAMME of FIFTH EVENING at the Cuztsza Vestry HALL, on 
Fripay, April 3rd. Vocalist—Miss RopeRTINE HENDERSON. 


Parr I, 














Sonata in G (No. 5 of Mr. Macfarren’s Edition) .. Mozart. 
Lied, “ The First Violet”  .. vs -. Mendelssohn. 
Romance d’etude, “ Si oiseau j’étais ” -. Henselt, 
Cavatina, “ Una voce" “ - i +. Rossini. 
Impromptu in E Flat .. Schubert. 
Ballad, ‘One Year” .. a . Mrs. John Macfarren. 
National Fantasia, “ Merrie England ” Brissac. 

Part II, 
Grand Sonata in B Flat as = Beethoven. 
Song, “ Half-past Nine ” G. A. Mactarren, 
Etude, “ La rapidité” fe Wallace. 
Old English Ditty (17th Century) ei ee 
Tnird Tarantelle oe A Walter Macfarren. 


Pianoforte by Erard. 





BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, HARLEY STREET, W. 
y= CLINTON FYNES has the honour to announce 


+ that her FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL (Series of Six) will take place 
on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 26th March, 1868, when she will be assisted by the follow- 
wee :—Voealists—Miss Jenny Pratt and Mr. Charles Stanton. Instrumen- 
Clinto oe Mr. N. Mori; Violoncello, Mr. Aylward; and Pianoforte, Miss 
} me e-g To commence at Eight o’clock. Tickets, Single, 5s. ; Reserved and 
Reareen 4 1s.; Subscription Ticket (transferable), to admit One to the Series, 21s. ; 
Janes 0., £1 11s. 6d. Tickets to be had at Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
8 Hall; and of Miss Clinton Fynes, 27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 


M ISs KATE MORRISON’S EVENING CONCERT, 
inane fun 8 Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, TurspaY, March 31st. To com- 
Mr Co a o’clock. Vocalists—Mudlle. Carola, Madame Ida Kriiger Stoker, and 
psn ‘i ngs. Violin, Herr Louis Ries; Pianoforte, Miss Kate Morrison. Con- 
Feng r, = J. Hargitt. Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6d. or three for 21s ; Reserved 
por ye 4 © be had of Miss Kate Morrison, 14, Abingdon Villas West, K 

essrs, Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co., 62 and 63, New Bond Street. 








ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 
LANGHAM PLACE. 


HERR LOUIS ENGEL 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE HIS 


HARMONIUM RECITAL, 


SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 28ru, 1868, 


To commence at Three o’clock. 





Cocalists : 
Miss PHILP, Mottin. MARIANI, anp Motiz. DRASDIL. 





URMNINID <a. aesanisccessoniences cccccsccccccsse’ ONOMON DEAT Tmt. 
eR eR aN: .. Mr. JOHN THOMAS. 
PIN ia dias cas SC Sie aid dicen dda dctiesssanccdeahde . Mons. SAINTON. 
ERAWIONTONE « .ckcccccceccccacces daa seeseeee HERR LOUIS ENGEL. 





Stalls, Five Shillings ; 


To be had at Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; of Herr Ena, 
62, Mount Street, Park Lane; and at the Hall. 


FOUR SHILLINGS NET. 
FRANZ SCHUBERT’S 
TWELVE MARCHES FOR THE 


FOR FOUR HANDS. 
London: WitL1aM CzERny, 81, Regent Street, W. 


MADAME CZERNY, 


Soprano. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 


TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
REGENT STREET, W. 





PIANO, 





81, 





Second Edition. 


HE PIANIST’S PRACTICAL GUIDE, to advance 
the Student simultaneously in Theoretical Knowledge and in Manual Execu- 
tion, By F. Wenz, Resident Organist, German Chapel Royal, St. James's Palace, 
Price 10s. 6d. 
is London: Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent Street. 


“PD UBEZAHL.” Overture for Grand Orchestra, by 
CuarLes OBERTHUR. Op. 82. Pe arr 

“In Amsterdam, at the concert of January 31st, Mr. Oberthiir’s overture, “ Rtibe- 
zahi,” was performed, and has been highly appreciated by the critical audience of 
s* Felix Meritis.”—Guide Musicale, Feb. 6th. sd alee 

The Overture has also been twice performed with the greatest success a e Con- 
certs of the “ Société Royale d'Harmonte" in Antwerp, on February 2nd, and on the 
occasion of Rubinstein's concert there, March 9th, 

Score, 8s.; Orchestral Parts, 18s. 
London: Sonorr & Co., 159, Regent Street, 
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SCHUMANN EVENINGS. 
ERR SCHLOESSER’S FOURTH SCHUMANN 


VENING, on Tuurspay, March 26th, at Eight.—BreEeTraoven Rooms, 27, 
Harley a root String Quartet in A minor (Op. 41) ; three Romances for Violin and 
Piano (Op. 94); Quintet in E flat (Op. 44); Pianoforte Solos. MM. Straus, Wiener, 
Goffrie, Daubert, and Schloesser. Vocalist, Madame Rudersdorff. Tickets, 7s. 6d. 
at Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street. 


ie 
DLLE. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN’S GRAND 
EVENING CONERT.—Hanover Square Rooms, Tuxspay, March 24th, 
commencing at Eight o'clock. Vocalists—Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Robertine 
Henderson, Mdlle. Angelina Salvi, Miss Palmer, Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. Leigh 
Wilson, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Wilford Morgan. Instrumentalists—Violin, Mr. Viotti 
Collins; Harp, Mr. Frederick Chatterton; Oboe, Mr. Barrett; Clarionet, Mr. G. 
Tyler; Horn, Mr. C. Harper ; Bassoon, Mr. Hutchins: Pianoforte, Mdlle. Mariot de 
Beauvoisin. Conductors, Mr. Frank Mori, Mr. G. B. Allen, and Mr. Benedict. 
Tickets, 2s., 58,, 78. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 


\TISS MARIE STOCKEN has the honour to announce 
Bi her FIRST BALLAD CONCERT at Westzovgye Hatt, April 3rd. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 














TO PUBLISHERS. 
COLLECTOR wishes for a SITUATION. Several 


Years’ Experience and the Highest Testimonials as to Character from the 
Address ** W. W.,” Czerny’s Musical Establishment, 


A 


situation now about leaving. 
81, Regent Street, W. 


TO VIOLINISTS AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. WHITE & BERRY will Sell by Auction, on 


Tuurspay, April 2nd, on the Premises, 26, Eaton Squarr, by order of the 
Executors (if not previously disposed of by private contract), several First-class 
VIOLINS by J. Guarnerius, A, Guarnerius, Betts, Chanot; a TENOR VIOLIN by 
Betts; and a VIOLONCELLO by Bernardel; ‘with Valuable BOWS by Tourte 
and other celebrated makers ; with Cases complete. Catalogues and Particulars of 
the Auctioneers, 1, Halkin Street, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W. 


‘\PERATIC SINGING CLASSES for Training Pupils 


(Ladies and Gentlemen) for the Lyric Stage are held twice a week, under the 
direction of Maestro CaTaLANt, who is making preparation for the formation of an 
Opera Company.—Particulars of Maestro CaTaLAnt, at his residence, 59, Queen 
Anne Street, Cavendish Square. 


ISS MARIE STOUCKEN will sing Scuira’s admired 
Waltz Song, ‘IL BALLO,” at the Albion Hall Concert, Tuesday, May 7th. 


= MARIE STOCKEN will play Ascuer’s popular 


nes, * ALICE,” at the Albion Hall Concert, Tuesday, May 7. 

















Iss MARIE STOCKEN (with Miss JULIA DERBY) 
will sing Henry Smart’s New Duet, “ ON COMO’S LAKE,” at her Ballad 
Concert at Westbourne Hall, April 3rd. 





ISS MARIA STOCKEN will sing “THE SPRING” 


: (by WeLuincton Gutr»sey) at her Ballad Concert at Westbourne Hall, 
April 3rd. 


ISS MARIE STOCKEN will sing with Mr. FRANK 
ELMORE the popular Duet, “I’M AN ALSATIAN,” from OFFENBACH'S 
“ Lischen and Fiitzchen,” at her Ballad Concert at Wesbourne Hall, April 3d. 


MS M. BOHN will sing “O COME TO GLEN- 
Ba hore’ at Miss Marie Stocken’s Ballad Concert at Westbourne Hall 
pril 3rd. 


_. KATE GORDON will play Ascnen’s popular 


Romance, “ ALICE,” at Liverpool, March 21st (Tus Day) and 23rd, 














pw CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, "ianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


are wre 8 ° 
MS BERRY-GREENING is now making her engage- 
ments as principal Soprano for Miscellaneous Concerts and the following 
Oratorios :—“ Messiah,” “ Creation,” ‘‘ Samson,” “ Seasons,” “ Acis and Galatea,” 
* Alexander's Feast," “Israel in Egypt,” “ St. Paul,” “ Eli,” “ Naaman,” “ Ruins of 
Athens,” “‘Stabat Mater,” “ Saul,” “ Solomon,” “ Judas Maccabeus.” Northern 
Counties in March,—Address: Miss BreRRY-GREBNING, care of Messrs. CHAPPELL 
50, New Bond Street, London, W. : 


ADAME D’ESTE FINLAYSON will sing at Messrs. 
Broadwood's Concert, Pimlico Rooms, Friday Evening, March 28th; St, 
George’s Hall (West London Rifle Concert), April 3rd. Madame D'Este Fixtaysow 
is open to engagements every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, with the exception of 
the above dates, during her engagement at the St. George's Opera-House, Address 
Priory Tonse, St, John’s Wood, 











\ ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 
1 her Friends, Pupils, and the Profession that she is now obliged to resume- 
her Professional Duties after her late sad bereavement. For lessons on the Guitar and 
Concertina, address—38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. W. 


MISS CLINTON FYNE'S RECITALS. 
{ ADLLE. ANGELE will sing for the first time Brnr- 


M bvict’s answer to “ Rock me to Sleep” (accompanied by the composer), “ WHY 
ART THOU SADDENED,” at Miss Clinton Fynes’ Recital. 


ADLLE. ANGELE will sing at her Matinée d’Invi- 

tation, Beethoven Rooms, on Monday next. Ranpraorr’s Cradle Song, 

‘“ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” and with Mr. CHARLES STANTON, Nicoxar’s 
popular Duet, **‘ ONE WORD.” 


DLLE. ANGELINA SALVI 

will sing at the Hanover Square Rooms, March 24th. Engagements for Con. 
certs, Oratorios, etc., to be addressed to Mr. VAN Praaa, 244, Regent Street ; Letters, 
also, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 














MDLLE. ANGELE’S MATINEE D'INVITATION, 
27, HARLEY STREET. 


M3: CHARLES STANTON will sing on Monday next 


Ascuer’s popular Romance, “ ALICE, WNERE ART THOU,” and for the 
first time WELLINGTON GuERNsEyY’s new Serenade, ‘*‘ WAKE, LINDA, WAKE.” 


M R. CHARLES STANTON will sing Biumenrnar’s 
iV 


“MESSAGE,” and (with Miss A. BLISS) Nicorar’s Duet, “ONE 
WORD,” at the Pimlico Rooms, March 26th. 


R. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to engage. 
ments for Oratorios, Concerts, &c, Address—6, Lower Porchester Street, 
Oxford Square, Hyde Park. 


M R. H.C. SANDERS and Miss GRACE ARMYTAGE, 


will sing “17M AN ALSATIAN,” from Orrensacu's popular Operetta, 
** Lischen and Fritzchen,” every evening during their present tour. 


Me: FRANK ELMORE will sing Retcnarpr’s popular 

7 song, “THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR,” on March 3ist, 

Westbourne Hall; and April 3rd, St. George’s Hall.—128, Adelaide Road, N.W. 
“WAKE, MARY, WAKE!” 


R. DENBIGH NEWTON will sing Heyry Smanr’s 
admired song, “*“ WAKE, MARY, WAKE!” at Brixton, 23rd March; and 
“THE THREE HOMES.” 


Beethoven Rooms (Miss Fynes’ Concert), 8th April. 

N R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing Guetretmo’s song, 
| “THE THREE HOMES,” every evening during his Tour through the 
Northern Counties. 


\7R. HENRY REGALDI, Professor of Singing, &e., can 


Ly accept Engagemeuts as [cnor Vocalist for Concerts, Oratorios, &c,, in Town 
or Country, and continues to give Instruction in Singing at his own residence, or that 
of his pupils, —25, Gloucester Street, Belgravia, S.W. 


\ R. CHARLES HALL, many years Conductor and 


Composer at the Royal Princess’s Theatre, imparts instruction in any de- 
scription of Vocal Music required for the Stage or Concert Room. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Performers supplied for Theatres, Concerts, and Fetes.— Residence, 199, 
Euston Road, N.W. 


\ R. KING HALL, Solo Performer on the Pianoforte 


and Harmonium, attends Concerts and Soirées, and continues to receive pupils- 
at 199, Euston Road, N.W. 


M*® CHAPLIN HENRY will sing “THE WOOD- 


MAN'S SON” (Frank Etmore), at Maidstone, March 18th. 



































Just Published, 


IULIO REGONDI'S SOLO, “Scéne Champétre,” for 


_ Concertina, with Pianoforte Accompaniment; also his Transcriptions of De 
Beriot’s 1st Concerto, and 6me. Air Varié ; Sacred Selections from ‘‘ The Messiah” 
and Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” for Baritone Concertina alone. 


Published at Messrs, W. WuEatsTone & Co.'s, 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


R. SANTLEY’S New Song, “WHEN MY 

, THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP,” composed expressly for him by Mr. Brxepict, 
and sung with distinguished success at the Hereford and Birmingham Festivals, is 
published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“THE TRIBUTE OF A TEAR,” 
BALLAD. 
Written by H. J. ST. LEGER, Ese. 


Composed by Mrs. 8ST. LEGER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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STEIBELT'S STUDIES, 


FOR THE PIANO. 


JULES BENEDICT. 


- *g excellent Studies are well known to most First-rate Professors, are 
fi ta ail the Conservatoires on the Continent, and no student desiring to perfect 
himself should be without them ; for while they give firmness, rapidity, and delicacy 
to the touch, they improve the style and taste, and charm by their excellence. 





Price, complete, 10s. 6d. ; or in Two Books, 6s. each, 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street, W. 


ARDITI'S NEW SONG, 
“THE NEAREST WAY HOME.” 


Price Three Shillings. 











“The Nearest Way Home,” a charming and highly effective song, 
will be heard in every Concert Room, and rival in popularity the same 
composer's “ I] Bacio” and “ The Stirrup Cup. 





DUFF & STHWART, 
147, OXFORD STREET, W. 


“MY HAPPINESS,” 
(“*THE MOTHER'S SONG”). 
By JOHN OLD. 
Price 3s, 
Beautifully Illustrated and sent Free for Eighteen Stamps. 


& Srzwanr, 147, Oxford Street, W.; and Hammonp & Co, (late JoLLien’s), 
oer ee 5, Vigo Street, Regent Street. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 











8. a, 
LONELINESS ... 9 co cee sue awe ~ 3 6 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO .- 30 
L'ORTOLANELLA _... ove woo eco ose ove ave eo «= ove BD 
LA SPINAZZOLESE ... se vw cro tetris 
LITALIA . - 3 0 


London: Cramer & Co, (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
FRANZ SCHUBERT'S 
SIXTEEN GERMAN DANCE MEASURES. 


Epitzp anv Finarrep BY 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
In Two Books, price 3s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“COULEUR DE ROSE,” 
GALOP BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par EMANUEL |AGUILAR. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“L’AMITIE,” 
MELODIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 2s, 6d, 

London: Dunoaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Specially adapted for Teaching. 





J. L. BATTMANN, a d 
Oe. ee ne et ele! | et ee 
Fantaisie Valse. Pot Pourri - a a Te - 46 
CH. NEUSTEDT. 
Feuilletsd’Album - - - -«§ .« .~ .« ceach 8 O 


1, Pensée. Mélodie, 4. 8 
2, La Marg m du Camp. Caprice | 5. Chant d’Adieu, Romance sans] 
re. 


Mi 5 Paroles, 
3. Chant du Gondolier. Barearolle. | 6. La Belle Hongroise. Marche. 
L. MICHELI. 


juzanne. Mazurka, 


Benita. Polka Mazurka - e-« .«: « @© 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. sow. om, 
s 4, 4 
The Pilgrims of the Night s+ « oe @ SG 
ee = + om to «> OO a 48 
Huntingtower - - -§ - - - - 80.4.40 
Et Bondebryllup (Danish) - - - - - 380..4 090 
March, Tannhauser - 2© © © -©«- 8O. 49 
Nearer, my God,toThee - - - -§ - 80.4. 4 0 
Jerusalem the Golden orate Pe | Sa a 
Those Evening Bells- - - -« + -§ 80.4. 40 
R. F. HARVEY. 

Masaniello (Brilliant Fantasia) - - - - 40 
Fra Diavolo__,, ” - 2 - - 40 
RENE FAVARGER. 

Soldaten Lieder(Waltz) Gung? - - + + «© = 40 
Norma (Fantasia Se ee ee ee ee 40 
Lucia di Lammermoor (Fantasia) Sa ae 40 
THEODORE STEN. 

Trovatore(Ah! chelamorte) - - - - «+ - 40 
en + <« «+ «© 6 e ee Oe 
Tannhauser do, oe 2 a a ee 40 
JULES EGGHARD. 

La Valsedes Fantibmes - - - - -=- = -« 3 0 
Feuilles de Roses - - . - - 40 
Loin de toi(Mélodie)- - - - + -= « - 38 0 
Adieu (Mélodie) - - - - 9 uit scet ee 


GUSTAVE LANGE (of Berlin). 
Perles et Diamants on Brillante) - - - 
Le Papillon (Mazurka de Concert) - 
Farewell (Meditation) - = - 
La Reine de Bal (Mazurka de Concert) 
Le Retour du Soldat (Grand March) - 


JOSEF GUNG'L’S 


CELEBRATED DANCE MUSIC, 


? eS | 
ene 

es. ew 
eevee 
> 1 CO CO He 
eoooo 





Duet. 
s @, s d, 
Soldaten Lieder Waltzes - - - - + 4090.4. 60 
Amoretten Tanze do. - - oe «© €©6 wm & @ 
Jungherren Tanze do. a a ee he 
Fruhlingslieder do. a a, yg ee ee ae 
Abschied von Munchen Waltzes - - « « £9) 4. @'¢@ 
Venus Reigen Waltzes - © © © «© 40. & @ 
Blue Violets Polka Mazurka - + e- e« « @@ 
La Belle do. aes +s = ow HU 
Garrison Ball Polka - oo ae 


= ° 0 
These waltzes as duets are eminently adapted for teaching purposes, 
Complete lists of Gung’l’s Dance Music sent on application to A. 
— & Co., where orchestra parts to all his compositions may be 
obtain 





A. HAMMOND & CO, 


(Late JULLIEN) 





5, VIGO STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD'S BENEFIT AT THE 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the *' Morning Post,” March 17.) 


The most significant event in the musical world since the pro- 
duction of Mendelssohn’s splendid “ Reformation Symphony ” has 
been the first performance of two other MS. compositions by the 
same master, in the shape of a grand sonata, for pianoforte alone, 
and a grand sextet, for pianoforte, violin, two violas, violoncello, 
and contrabass. ‘This occurred last night at St. James’s Hall, 
at one of those admirable Monday Popular Concerts the influence 
of which upon public taste cannot possibly be overestimated. ‘The 
occasion was the benefit of Madame Arabella Goddard, an annual 
event invariably signalized by some incident or incidents of more 
than common interest. Last year it was the colossal and almost 
impossible sonata in B flat, Op. 106, of Beethoven, which it may 
be truthfully said was never performed before a vast mixed assem- 
bly till then ; and with what brilliant success the attempt was 
crowned we recorded fully at the time. Now, it was the intro- 
duction of two important works from the reliquix of a master every 
single bar of whose music ought to be, and is, indeed, precious to 
English ears. It was Madame Arabella Goddard who first 
initiated the musical public into the manifold beauties of an un- 
known book of Lieder ohne Worie; and last night she followed 
this up by making them acquainted with a solo sonata and a con- 
certed piece from the same pen. 

We need not enter again into the vexed question about Mendels- 
sohn’s posthumous works. A stronger argument in favour of all 
of, them, without exception, being published could not be urged 
than the warm reception accorded in succession to one after another 
of those which have appeared—a reception thoroughly warranted 
by their rare intrinsic merits. The two compositions heard for 
the first time at the Monday Popular Concerts are no more likely 
to lessen Mendelssohn’s fame than the “ Trumpet Overture,” the 
‘¢ Reformation Symphony,” or the charming pieces making up the 
8th and newest book of ‘Songs without Words,” which repeated 
performances by Madame Goddard, in town and country, have 
already made famous. ‘The sonata in B flat major, an invaluable 
contribution to the not too extensive catalogue of solo pianoforte 
music of a-high class, is in all respects worthy to be associated with 
the sonata in EK, the only composition by Mendelssohn in the same 
form that has been hitherto vouchsafed to the world. Considering 
that the former was written at the age of eighteen (in 1827—Men- 
delssohn was born in 1809), it adds another to those examples of 
genius and precocious talent which place its composer apart from 
ordinary musicians. It is in four movements, and contains a 
scherzo (in B flat minor), as piquant, fairy-like, and original as 
any of the marvellous family to which it belongs; and amateurs 
aye aware that Mendelssohn invented a scherzo of his own, and 
multiplied it in a hundred shapes, ever fresh and exciting. The 
first allegro, certain peculiarities in the conduct of which, as Mr. 
Arthur Chappell’s analytical programme remarks, show that in the 
course of. its development the young composer must have been 
thinking of Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 106 (in the same key), is full 
of vigorous life; the second theme being a fresh and tuneful canta- 
bile, thie fugue (on a new subject), which begins the second part, 
bold: and masterly, and the whole symmetrically knit. The slow 
movement (or rather andante quasi allegretto) is a kind 
of ‘Song without Words”—a sweet and continuous melody, 
supported by an accompaniment as simple as it is graceful 
and exquisitely finished. ‘The way in which, instead of coming 
to a close, this movement glides, by an unexpected tran- 
sition, from the key of E to that of B flat, a single note 
common to both being held on, through which the change of har- 
mony is effected, is in itself a stroke of genius. By this means we 
are-brought to the introduction of the last movement, an allegro 
molto fall of energy, which immediately leads to the finale, allegro 
moderato—a jinale marked in equal degrees by grace and brilliancy, 
and particularly noticeable for the striking and original manner in 
which, after a succession of sweeping arpeggios, the theme of the 
scherzo #8 re-intrdduced. The contrast between the weird character 
@ this theme and the sustained liveliness of what precedes‘ and 


follows it is not merely the contrast between major and minor } 


modes, which might, have occurred to an ordinary composer, but 


something far deeper, something that, only a- poetical mind could 


‘tenor, Mr. Rigby Vernon, 
} and this was.accompanied by 





have imagined and expressed. The sonata in B flat, in short, is a 
newly-discovered treasure, destined not merely to enrich the reper- 
tory of pianists, but the musical art itself; and we entirely agree 
with what the writer of the analytical programme says in summing 
up his brief account of it:—‘* If the sonata in B flat, written at 
the age of eighteen, can add nothing to the fame of its composer 
—and, indeed, it would be difficult for an early work to add to the 
fame of one who gave St. Paul, the Lobgesang, Elijah, and so many 
other masterpieces, to the world—it assuredly will not detract from 
it. Moreover, it is highly interesting as a step in the development 
of his genius and the a of his art-talent, besides containing 
passages that could only have come from the Mendelssohn whom 
all musicians reverence and love.” 

The sextet in D major is a still more singular example of pre- 
cocity, having been composed in the year 1824, when Mendelssohn 
was scarcely fifteen; but as in the very same year we find, in the 
printed chronological catalogue/of his labours, the wonderful quar- 
tet No. 3 (in B minor), for peaiete and stringed instruments, it 
is not surprising to meet with another concerted piece of extraor- 
dinary merit even at this early period of his career. ‘ As no score 
of this sextet is accessible,” the programme tells us, ‘ it was 
impossible to make an analysis ;” and we shall not, after a single! 
hearing, attempt what a writer whose special business it is to 
analyze the classical compositions produced at the’ Monday Popular 
Concerts, under the circumstances, declines. Enough that the 
sextet is on the same grand scale as the sonata; that it consists of 
four movements; that, as with the sonata, the theme of the scherzo 
re-appears in the jinale ; and that again, like the sonata, the work 
is an unburied treasure of incalculable price. 

We have said so much, as in duty bound, about the new—or 
rather, the hitherto unknown—works, that we have little space left 
to do justice to the merits of the accomplished lady who was the 
means of bringing them publicly a and who showed no less 
discrimination in making them the principal features at her benefit 
concert than sympathetic genius in the absolutely perfect manner 
in which she interpreted them. We have often had occasion to 
speak in the very highest terms—terms, indeed, absolutely unquali- 
fied—of Madame Arabella Goddard’s playing ; but on no occasion 
have we felt more thoroughly persuaded that she is the queen of 
her instrument. The conscientious labour she expends in familiar- 
izing herself thoroughly with every new piece she undertakes is as 
much to be admired as that unrivalled fluency which makes every- 
thing sound easy under her fingers. But Madame Goddard is not 
satisfied with even the most faultless mechanical accuracy. Natural 
aptitude and excellent early training have made that with her 
an affair of only secondary importance, so readily does she 
acquire it in each new task she essays; what she chiefly strives 
at, and what imparts an indefinable charm to her performances, 
is the merging of herself wholly in the spirit of the composer 
whose music she is playing; and in this she succeeds to admi- 
ration. Never was it more emphatically shown than last 
night. We cannot go into details, but it will suffice to 
say that both the sonata and the sextet were executed so irre- 
proachably that Mendelssohn himself, had he been there to hear 
them, would have been more than satisfied. ‘To cite a single 
example, we may specialize the scherzo of the sonata, one of the 
most difficult movements ever written for the pianoforte (staccato, 
pianissimo, and ‘senza pedale throughout), as among the most 
extraordinary exhibitions of unerring mechanism, accompanied by 
all those nice subtleties of accent and expression that lend an 
additional charm to such uncommon feats, to which we have ever 
listened from any executant upon any instrument. 

In the sextet, Madame Goddard was admirably seconded by 
MM. Joachim, H. Blagrove, Zerbini, Piatti, and Reynolds, and 
the ensemble was,all that could have been wished. ‘I'he concert 
began with a magnificent performance of Beethoven’s fine quintet 
in C, the “Storm Quintet,” as it is familiarly styled, with Herr 
Joachim as first violin, and Signor Piatti as violoncello (each in- 
his way incomparable), and.ended with a no less irreproachable 
execution of Mozart’s beautiful sonata for pianoforte and violin in 
A major by Madame Goddard and Herr Joachim, the Queen of 
Pianists finding a suitable consort in the King of Fiddlers. 

Some vocal music, extremely well sung by that rising young 
agreeably varied the entertainment; 

. Benedict as only Mr. Benedict 
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can accompany. A more interesting programme has never been 
provided by Mr. Chappell, the intelligent and indefatigable 
director of the Monday Popular Concerts, and on no occasion do 
weremember seeing St. James’s Hall more densely thronged in 
every , or thronged by an audience of more notably dis- 
tinguished people. But the ‘* benefit” of Madame Arabella God- 
dard, now this time, as on previous occasions, was not merely a 
series of triumphs for herself, but a gala-night for her many enthu- 
siastic admirers, 
—o—- 
(From the ‘ Morning Star,” March 8.) 


Last Monday’s concert was given for the benefit of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, brightest and purest gem among pianoforte 
players, either in England or elsewhere. Of course the London 

ublic rallied round their favourite, and crowded St. “James's 
Fall until not a foot of space was left either in balcony or area. 
The following programme of instrumental pieces was performed : 
—Quintet in C major (Beethoven) ; Sonata for pianoforte, in B 
flat (Mendelssohn) ; Sextet in D major (Mendelssohn) ; Sonata in 
A major, for pianoforte and violin (Mozart). 

Among the services which Madame Goddard has rendered to the 
frequenters of the Monday concerts, her many introductions of 
works wholly unknown, or at least unfamiliar, to the majority of 
amateurs stand out with peculiar prominence, not only because she 
invariably shows herself to be the most trustworty of interpreters, 
but because her unerring taste has as invariably led her to select 
for presentation pieces so completely interesting whether by virtue 
of intrinsic merit or association—most commonly by both—that 
to gain — with them is a positive boon. Some of the 
works thus brought forward have been completely beyond the capa- 
cities of even accomplished amateurs, as, for instance, the prodigious 
B flat sonata of Beethoven, Op. 106, which formed the grand feature 
of Madame Goddard’s benefit concert last season, and the playing 
of which was sufficient to make people in general go home and 
shut up their pianos in despair ; but more frequently this genial as 
well as great artist has chosen to stimulate rather than to dismay 
her hearers, and has made it her special mission to develop stores 
of musical treasures with which every diligent student may become 
arya intimate, although few can hope to make them abso- 
utely their own as she has done. It is only natural that an artist 
of this stamp should hasten to profit by the recent concessions 
which have given musical Europe fresh reasons for cherishing and 
revering the memory of Felix Mendelssohn, and that to her the 
English public should owe their introduction, three months since, 
to an additional book of the immortal Lieder ohne Worte, and last 
Monday evening to a hitherto quite unknown pianoforte sonata, 
which, once heard, will speedily make its way wherever genuine 
disciples of the most loved of all great musicians exist. The sonata 
in question is a very early work, written in 1827, when Mendelssohn 
was eighteen years old, and apparently but little remembered 
afterwards, since no mention is made of it in the composer’s cor- 
respondence. ‘Three years before 1827, however, the composer of 
Eljah had written pieces which are still played and heard with 
delight, and it may therefore readily be believed that the sonata 
in B flat is a work which the most jealous guardians of Mendels- 
sohn’s fame are more than justified in giving to the world. The 
Opening allegro is founded on a vigorous and very bright subject, 
worked out with infinite ingenuity ; and the next movement, a 
scherzo in B flat minor, marked pianissimo and staccato throughout, 
could only have come from the author of the fairy music to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. The andante is a brief, exceedingly 
melodious episode in the work, leading on to a very animated 
finale, where again the genius of Mendelssohn, and none other, is 
distinctly recognizable, notwithstanding certain touches very pro- 
fey characterized as “4 la Weber.” The whole was played in 

adame Goddard’s own best style, the scherzo, which is one of 
the most difficult pieces written by one who did not spare his per- 
formers, being a perfect marvel of delicately pure execution. The 
~ tion of the piece was highly enthusiastic, but Madame God- 
bs declined to accept or confer a single encore. The sextet in 

, for pianoforte, violin, two violas, violoncello, and double bass 

yed by Madame Goddard, Herr Joachim, Messrs. Blagrove, 
F pow, Reynolds, and Piatti), is a yet more remarkable instance 
early creative genius, since, if the date (1824) affixed to it be 





correct, it was written at the age of fifteen. Like the sonata, it 
was now first performed before a public audience ; and also, like 
that work, it will assuredly be cherished as the bonne bouche of 
future concerts side by side with the early trios and ottet of the 
same composer. ‘The piano share of the work is at once the most 
trying and interesting, especially in the last very brilliant move- 
ment, and that it was sustained with a vigour, taste, and precision 
beyond praise may be well imagined; while that the gentleman 
above named supported the fair and skilled pianist with care and 
zeal the most willing and ect, may be equally taken for 
granted. A rapturous followed the conclusion of the 
piece. Beethoven’s superb quintet, with Messrs. Joachim, Ries, 
Blagrove, and Piatti as executants, again excited a furore of 
admiration, and almost everybody stayed to hear the Mozart 
sonata given by Madame Goddard and the prince of fiddlers. 
Thus the success of the concert was of the most thoroughgoing 
kind, notwithstanding that Mr. Sims Reeves could not appear, 
and that Mr. Vernon Rigby, a tasteful and sweet-voiced singer 
of Italian music, had to supply the vocal work at a short notice, 
—_—oj—- 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”) 

Although we cannot attempt to keep pace with Mr. Chappell in 
his unceasing production of noteworthy music, we must not, on the 
other hand, allow last Monday’s concert to pass by without some 
recognition, however scant. It was for the benefit of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, and the occasion was signalized by the first 
performance in public of two more of Mendelssohn’s hitherto 
jealously guarded works. They consisted of a pianoforte sonata 
and a sextet for piano and striogs. The sonata dates from the 
year 1827, and, as the production of a youth of eighteen, it is 
simply a wonder. It is true that the ottet in E flat was written 
when Mendelssohn was still younger, but the one miracle does 
not make the other phenomenon less marvellous. It is remarkable 
that the scherzo in this juvenile work is a most characteristic ex- 
ample of a movement which, in this particular style, owes its 
origin to Mendelssohn. The very elegant andante flows without 
any break into the final allegro, and the course of this vigorously 
conducted movement is once arrested by a highly effective episode, 
recalling the theme of the scherzo. It would be idle as well as rash 
to speculate on the position which the sonata will hold in the list 
of a etic works, and, indeed, our immediate business is 
rather with the actual performance of Monday. We have, un- 
happily, no new words of praise for Madame Arabella Goddard, 
and yet she seemed on Monday to merit more eulogy than has 
ever yet been bestowed — her. She must have laboured with 
extraordinary diligence at her task, for the completely unfamiliar 
work came as freely to her fingers as though it had been our old 
friend “‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith.” All the very finest qua- 
lities of her playing were chiefly ommnenne in the scherzo, where 
delicacy of touch was combined with rapidity of execution toa 
degree which we have never heard equalled. The effect was 
as though the keys were touched by feathers instead of fingers. 
In the sextet the pianist’s mastery was equally remarkable, the 
first movement giving ample opportunities for the display of 
mechanical proficiency. To both works we hope to have a very 
speedy —s recurring. They will, deuhitom, be repeated 
by Mr. Chappell at the first opportunity. It may suffice for the 
present to say that the sextet, written at the early age of fifteen, 
is throughout full of interest and beauty, and that MM. Joachim, 
Blagrove, Zerbini, Reynolds, and Piatti co-operated with 
Goddard to effect a perfect performance. ‘Ihe other pieces con- 
sisted of Beethoven’s quintet in C major, Op. 29, and Mozart's 
deliciously exhilarating sonata in A, No. 17, for pianoforte and 
violin, played by Madame Arabella Goddard and Herr Joachim. 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, who ap in lieu of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
was much and deservedly applauded in both his songs. Although 
the first Philharmonic concert might be sup to take away 
many of Mr. Chappell’s habitués, St. James’s was crowded to 
excess, not a vacant space being anywhere perceptible. There is 
no doubt that the Monday Concerts are “‘ truly” popular. 


Gaanapa.—The principal members of the Italian operatic company 
from the Teatro del Principe Alfonso, Malaga, are about to give some 





performances at. the Teatro Principal of this city. 
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REMINISCENCES OF ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
(Continued from page 174.) 


He was never in the habit of staying late at the Kneipe*—why 
should we not use this classic word ?—and, as far at least as my 
observations extended, left always before ten o'clock had struck, 
and went straight home. He frequently quitted the place as if at 
the word of command, all in a hurry, and without bidding anyone 
good night. ‘That, on such occasions, ‘‘ something may have got 
into his head,” is probably true, but not in the vulgar acceptation 
of the phrase. He had not taken too much, but he had music in his 
brain, and hurried home to write down his ideas so that he might 
not forget them. It is a well-known and settled fact that, after 
leaving the tavern of an evening, he frequently composed, and this 
no drunkard can do. One of the absurd fables popular among 
dilettanti is that Mozart and other masters produced works of 
genius when they were tipsy. 

.. Having touched upon the subject, I may as well at once declare 
that. all the gossiping reports, both verbal and printed, about 
Schumann’s love of drink, and consequent fits of intoxication are, 
mere foolish and unprincipled stories, if not something worse: 
malicious calumnies. It is true that I never so far degraded myself 
as to make enquiries of the waiters at the beer-cellars he fre- 
quented, as to how many pints of beer Schumann consumed, but 
still I hardly believe that anyone ever saw him drunk, or even only 
slightly elevated; at any rate, during my intercourse of seven 
years with him, I never saw him in that state, nor did his older 
and more intimate friends at Leipsic, who met him nearly every 


Hie felt a natural necessity for drinking more than certain 
geniuses of the tea-table,~but then he could stand it, and he must 
have known very exactly how much he could stand, for, I repeat : 
no one ever saw him drunk, and the supposition that his mental 
disease was brought on by too large a consumption of spirituous 
drinks is somewhat too audacious. Schumann made it a rule never 
to go into a beer or wine shop in the morning, and if he once or so 
made an exception, he must have had some very especial reason. 
Yet it was a very general custom in Leipsic to visit the beerhouse 
before dinner, and, in certain places, you might meet literary men, 
musicians, and actors, such as Carl Herlossohn ; Stegmayr, the 
conductor ; Lortzing; Baudius, etc., over their cups of a morning. 
Spirits I never saw Schumann take, and when that talented and 
amiable Dutchman, Verhulst, called for gin, the customary liquor 
in his own country, Schumann always felt somewhat surprised how 
anyone could drink such stuff. On the other hand, however, he 
had nothing to say against champagne ; he was fond, too, of good 
hock, but even in the consumption of this he was moderate, and I 
do not think that anyone ever saw him overstep the bounds of 
moderation. 

I thought that with the above paragraph, I should have brought 
these articles to a conclusion, but : 


“ Wie der Mond sich leuchtend dranget, 
Durch den dunklen Wolkenflor ; 
Also taucht aus alten Zeiten 
Mir ein lichtes Bild empor,” 


sings Heinrich Heine, and when I attempt to concentrate my 
reminiscences on Schumann, new bright pictures are conjured up, 
and I am compelled to continue. 

, Lam constantly thinking of the little room, with its one window, 
in the red house next the Publishers’ Exchange, where Schumann 
resided and composed in 1837 and 1838; it has sunk into my 
memory as deeply as that quiet room in my father’s house, in Old 
Prussia, where I dreamed away the period of my youth—I could 
draw them both. Schumann’s room looked towards that part of 
the promenade which encircled old Leipsic, where there were more 
trees and bushes than anywhere else ; next it was a larger room 
with two windows. The latter belonged probably to his set of 
chambers, for not a sound was ever heardinit. The place was soquiet 
and cosy, that, when the trees rustled before the window, you might 
have fancied yourself transported to one of those solitary castles 
situated far away in the forest, and which Joseph von Eichendorff, 





* Kneipe, is especially a students’ term, and means “tavern,” “ boozing 
crib.” It is somewhat vulgar.— TRANSLATOR. 
T Does not the author mean “ Hollands,” not “ Gin?”—TRANSLATOR. 





in his wondrous romances, describes as seen glinting in the red 
sunset or dawn. On looking out of the little window, the panes 
of which were nearly touched by the boughs of the nearest bushes 
when agitated by the wind, and beneath which there was neither 
road nor footpath, you could never believe you were in the heart 
of Ppa commercial Leipsic. The discovery and choice of this 
lodging for Robert Schumann were two of the many things done 
for him by his friend, Dr. Reuter, who preceded him to the grave, 
and it must be allowed that, considering his character and way of 
life, it would have been impossible to find a more fitting retreat 
for the genial composer. 

Before the window, which wasat arather considerable height above 
the floor, there was = a step, as it is called, a table with an ink- 
stand and a thing to hang a watch on. A most charming minia- 
ture of a girl’s face, full of intelligence, leaned, too, against the 
inkstand where Schumann’s watch, which he used to wear on a 
hair chain, hung. I never liked to ask him whom the portrait 
represented, and whether the original had any connection with the 
hair chain. Though the little room boasted of only one window, 
it was long and broad enough to hold a grand piano, and against 
the opposite wall, through which a door led into the next room, 4 
sofa with the table thereto appertaining. ‘The piano was old and 
jangling ; it may have come from his father's or it may have 
accompanied him to Heidelberg, and he did not wish to separate 
himself from his companion in hours he could never forget. He ap- 
peared, moreover, to like playing upon it; at least, it was on this 
instrument that I heard him play me and others all I ever 
did hear him play, though it was not much. They were composi- 
tions of his own, pieces from the “ Kinderscenen,” the ‘t Nove- 
letten,” and “‘ Kreisleriana.” I remember, too, one evening that 
I went to say good bye, as I was obliged to leave, hearing him 
play a piece just written down—the notes, in ultramarine ink, 
were still wet—and which I never heard or saw afterwards. It was 
very short, filling only one page of music paper, and was wild and 
exciting in character. He played it through twice in succession. 
I was greatly pleased with it and enquired whether it belonged to 
the ‘‘ Kreisleriana.” He uttered the word: ‘* Macbeth,” then, 
taking up his hat, accompanied me to the Post in the Flischer 
Strasse, opposite to where the tavern of the,Great Coffee Tree stood, 

If I am not mistaken, his biographer has attempted to describe 
minutely his style of playing the piano; but his playing was inde- 
scribable. He moved his fingers, which did not look at all flexible, 
with anxious rapidity, as though a number of ants were crawling 
about over the key-board; but ho played his own things—I never 
heard him play any others—in a used-up, sketchy manner, almost 
without any interpunctuation or accent, and with an extravagant 
use of both pedals. We must not, however, look upon this as 
evidence of want of taste; he employed the pedals thus freely to 
render as effective as possible the very defective piano. He knew 
very well how the piano ought to be played, but it was a deeply 
rooted trait in his character to treat all technical and corporal labour 
a la Pelham. . 

This reminds me of the following joke, which is genuinel 
Schumannian. Herr Klemm, the musicpublisher of ia , 
agreed to publish my little male quartet, ‘‘ Die Ktifer-Knaben,’ 
and paid me a whole ducat for it! Schumann heard of the fact, 
and, when we met, said to me, in his laconic way, and without 
any preface : 

“ A ducat?” 

I answered in the affirmative. 

‘Dead for a ducat! Turee Kéferknaben! and dead for one 
wot I will add two,” he said, laughing rather excitedly and 
oudly. 

A short time afterwards, I went to see him at his chambers. In 
answer to my ring, a servant girl opened the door of the entrance 
_ leading to his room and one or two others. On seeing me, she 
said : 

‘* The Doctor is not at home.” 

As I was turning quickly to go away, she called out after me: 

‘I beg your pardon, but are you Herr Druhn, from Berlin?” 

I said I was. 

‘Then perhaps you will be so good as to take the money which 
the Doctor has left here.” With these words she advanced to the 
table in the middle of the hall. On it lay two ducats with Schu- 


| mann’s card. On the latter was scratched in pencil, ‘ Two more 
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ers.’ * I put the two gold cockchafers in my pocket, and, 
pg hour ‘eden, I met at the table @hote of the Hotel de 
Baviére, Schumann with Walter von Goethe, and Sterndale Ben- 
nett, who was then stopping in Leipsic, I begged him to take back 
the money. He refused, and said laughingly, “‘ You have written 
for my paper more than a year. It’s wretched pay, very wretched. 
However, we'll make it all right some day!” 
At dinner a comical incident occurred, which kept Schumann in 
irits for some time. Next to Walter von Goethe was seated 
an oldish, imposing, very well-to-do looking gentleman, who, 
hearing his little neighbour with the brown eyebrows so often ad- 
dressed by the name of Goethe, suddenly turned round and enquired 
whether by chance he was connected with “ his Excellency, Herr 
yon Goethe, who died six years ago, and was Grand-Ducal minis- 
ter of Saxe-Weimar.” Walter von Goethe replied that he was a 
grandson of the great poet. ‘* You don’t say so!” exclaimed the 
stately gentleman. ‘Then allow me to tell you the Faust of your 
late respected grandfather afforded me peculiar satisfaction, that it 
did!” 

Herr von Goethe bowed, and turned to us, somewhat embarrassed 
and hardly knowing how to take the matter. Schumann smiled, 
and looked down on his plate ; and I bit my napkin, while Bennett, 
who could not have seized the comic character of this incident, 
because he was not sufficiently conversant with German, emptied 
unconcernedly his glass of porter. As we were going out after 
dinner, Schumann turning to Walter von Goethe, whom he liked 
and distinguished, said with a humorous look: ‘‘ Will you be so 
kind as to tell me the name of that piece by your late respected 
grandfather, for which the late Herr von Beethoven composed 
such splendid music ?” 

I remember having been asked on various occasions what were 
Schumann’s political opinions. The only answer I could make at 
the time, and the only answerI can make now, is that he read the 
Augsburger allgemeine Zeitung regularly, and, like hundreds of 
others, set to music Nicolaus Becker's song : 

“ Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
Den freien deutschen Rhein.” 

With regard to Schumann’s relations with the fair sex there is 
legs to tell than concerning his political opinions. There is not 
even, as in Beethoven’s case, a fabulous Countess; his oldest and 
most intimate friends knew nothing of this kind about him. He 
was not sensual, but, in the fullest acceptation of the words, a man 
ofa chaste mind. I have no doubt, however, he was exposed to 
many temptations. 

Here we must, at least for the present, conclude our notice of 
the deceased master. I say for the present, because I cling to 
the hope that I may still recover a parcel of letters (more than 
ity) which I received in the course of seven years from Schumann, 
and which were lost, and lost, by the way, a Jong time ago. 
Among them there were a great many of an editorial nature, but 
there were a few very valuable ones ; I particularly remember one 
most precious letter, full of all an artist’s delight, and which I 
received after the first performance of his Symphony in B flat 
major. If I could print that letter and some others, Schumann’s 
friends and admirers would thank me. H..'T. 





Satzsura—The Town Museum, which, like the Mozarteum, pos- 
sesses a collection of relics belonging to the great composer of Don Juan, 
has recently received a valuable addition to its treasures. Herr 
Mihlreiter has presented Herr Sitss, the director of the Museum, a 
French pocket-almanaec, which, it is said, the young Wolfgang A. 
Mozart had given to him as a present on his eighth birthday. Such, at 
least, is the conclusion to be drawn from a note, written in his father’s 
handwriting, on the first page, and running word for word as follows : 

This almanac was received by Wolfgangerl on the evening of the 
26th January, from the Countess of Eyck, who, though well on the 
29th at noon, when we spoke to her, was attacked, in the night of the 
29th to the 80th, with vomiting of blood, and died on the 6th 
February, at 7 o’clock in the evening, and NB. was buried on the 7th 
after 7 o'clock in the evening.” On the second page is the following 
inscription in a female hand: “ I remain as ever your true friend,” the 
German word “ Freundinn,” being misspelt ‘* Freindin.” On the title 
eee Wwe read: “ Htrennes Mignonnes pour l’An Bisseztil de notre Seigneur 

64, & Lidge, chee Everard Kint . . -» Imprimeur du Tres-Iilustre 
Ohapitre Cathedral,” 





THE OPERA AT ST. PETERSBURG. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Srr,—The short and brilliant season of the Italian Opera, from 
the end of November till the beginning of February of this year, 
will be long remembered at St. Petersburg. In my former letter 
to you, Mr. Editor, I described that the Italian Opera had been 
declining here, and the house at the representations half empty, and 
I offered two remedies to mend these matters—viz., to curtail the 
season from five months to three or two months only, and to repro- 
duce old and good operas. My advice has been followed by the 
directors of the theatre; the season lasted only two and a half 
months, and among the revived operas were Don Giovanni, 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Les Huguenots, and Norma. The directors 
could not repent of this change, because all expenses were 
covered. The singers engaged were Madlles. Pauline Lucca 
and Galetti, Mesdames Volpini, Giovannoni, Fioretti, Trebelli- 
Bettini, and Morensi ; Signors Mario, Calzolari, Fancelli, Graziani, 
Gassier, Angelini, Zucchini, and Tagliatico. The chief triumphs 
were achieved by Mdlle. Lucca, who was admired, presented 
with costly presents, and showered with flowers. Mesdames 
Trebelli and Volpini produced also a tremendous success. Signor 
Mario, who appeared again after seventeen years of absence, was 
nervous at the beginning of the season; but in La Favorita, Ballo 
in Maschera, and especially in Les Huguenots, he was so grand, and 
in such splendid voice, that his former nervousness was forgotten, 
and there was no end of recalling him to the footlights. The operas 
performed were I Puritani, Jl Barbiere, Ernani, Faust, La 
Favorita, Martha, ll Trovatore, L’Africaine, Don Pasquale, Don 
Giovanni, Norma, Ballo in Maschera, Le Nozze di Figaro, Les 
Huguenots, and Crispino e la Comare. Three new operas were 
promised, of which only an absurd and unmusical one, Ricci’s 
Crispino e la Comare, was produced ; the other two, Gluck’s Orpheo 
and Verdi's Don Carlos, were left for the season to come. Don 
Giovanni made a great hit here this year, thanks to Mdlle. Lucca 
as Zerlina, Madame Volpinias Donna Elvira, Madame Giovannoni 
as Donna Anna, Signor Zucchini as Leporello, and Signor Tag- 
liafico as Masetto, who all acquitted themselves admirably. I wish 
I could say the same about the other artists who appeared in the 
same opera; but, unhappily, it was a mistake to give the chief 
part of the opera not to Signor Gassier, but to Signor Graziani, 
who was very feeble both histrionically and vocally. Signor Cal- 
zolari, as Don Ottavio, thought that Mozart’s music was not good 
enough, so he embellished ‘ I] mio tesoro” profusely with fioritures, 
and by this spoiled all the simple beauty of this air. The rest of 
the operas, Norma excepted, were very efficiently performed. 

The artists engaged for next season are the following: Mdlle. 
Adeline Patti, Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, Madame Antonietta 
Fricci, Madame Volpini, and Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini ; Signors 
Mario, Fraschini, Calzolari, Neri Baraldi, Graziani, Gassier, 
Angelini, and Zacchini. With such a splendid list of singers all 
the places at the theatre are sure to be subscribed for, as they were 
last season, only the non-subscribers will be the worse for it. Last 
season there were ubout ten extra nights for non-subscribers ; 
but very few of them could get tickets at the box-office of the 
theatre, because ticket-sellers found it more convenient and profit- 
able to sell them beforehand to box-keepers and other attendants 
of the theatre, who in their turn sold them three and sometimes 
four times dearer their original price. 
This winter St. Petersburg bad been visited by M. Hector Berlioz, 

a kind of demi-god in the estimation of the Russians. Berlioz had ° 
been invited by the Russian Society of Music to conduct their 
concerts. At the first concert under him everything was performed | 
to perfection, because the pieces at this concert the orchestra had . 
performed times innumerable. C. G. 

St. Petersburg, 26th February (9th March), 1868. ; 





Mrmay.—Mr. Alberto Laurence, the baritone, has been singing very 
successfully at the Carcano. He especially distinguished himself in 
Jl Trovatore, and the third act of Torquato Tasso. He was, also, much 
praised for his rendering of a romance, “‘ La Stella confidente,” by Col. 
Robaudi. 
FioreNnce.—Sig. Gialdino Gialdini’s new opera, Rosamunda has been 
successfully produced at the Pergola. cog 
Srerrin.—Meyerbeer’s A/friaine has been produced and enthusiasti- 











* « Kafer” signifies “ cockchafer.” 


cally received. 
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BEETHOVEN'S SYMPHONY IN A. 


Poco sostenuto: Vivace. 
Allegretto. 

Presto: Assai meno presto. 
Finale: Allegro con brio. 

This Symphony was written in the early part of the year 1812, the 
original manuscript, in the possession of Herr Paul Mendelssohn, of 
Berlin, the brother of the composer, bearing the autograph date 13th 
May. Four years had elapsed since the production of the 5th and 6th 
symphonies (the C minor and Pastoral), an interval for which 
Beethoven revenged himself by achieving, in the space of some six 
months, another pair of Colossi—namely, this and the 8th symphonies 
(the latter, dated October, 1812), which, however, except in the fact 
that they are colossal, and are the offspring of his mighty mind, have 
nothing in common with each other, or with those that preceded them. 
Mr. ‘lhayer’s researches, embodied in his accurate and interesting 
work, indispensable to the Beethoven student, Chronologisches Verzeich- 
niss der Werke Beethovens, give no support to the doubt expressed by 
Berlioz in his interesting remarks on this symphony, that it was com- 
posed as early as the Eroica. On the contrary, they fix it definitely to 
the date above-named. It is interesting to know aleo that the Grand 
Pianoforte Trio in B flat (Op. 97), though not published till after the 
7th and 8th symphonies, and therefore numbered after them, was really 
composed a year before them—namely, in March, 1811. 

I can find no warrant for another statement by M. Berlioz in one of 
his clever feuilletons, that the Vivace of the symphony was written 
three times over before it satisfied its author. The rumour may have 
originated in Beethoven's habit of writing and re-writing his themes 
and passages in his sketch-books, which contain the most curious and 
abundant evidence of his severity towards the offspring of his brain, 
whom he would sacrifice again and again, erasing and altering times 
without number, till he was completely satisfied. But he usually con- 
fined this process to his sketch-books, and except in the Leonora 
overtures I remember no instance of his making two complete scores 
of the same work. Certainly no second version of any movement of 
this one is known. 

The Symphony in A remained for a year and a half in manuscript 
and unheard. 1t was first performed at the Grosse Redouten-Saale in 
Vienna, on the 8th December, 1813, at a concert for the benefit of the 
soldiers wounded at the battle of Hanau, where the Austrian and 
Bavarian armies endeavoured to cut off Napoleon’sretreat from Leipsic, 
Much enthusiasm was felt in Vienna on the subject of the concert, and 
every one was eager to lenda helping hand. Besides conducting the 
performance in person, Beethoven contributed two new works to the 
programme, the “ Battle Symphony” and that now before us. The 
orchestra presented an unusual appearance, many of the desks being 
tenanted by the most famous musicians and composers of the day. 
Spohr and Mayseder played among the violins, Meyerbeer and Hummel 
had the drums, and Moscheles the cymbals. Even Beethoven's old 
adviser Kapellmeister Salieri, was there among the players. There 
was a black-haired, thick.set, short-sighted lad of fifteen in Vienna 
at that tine, named Franz Schubert, who had finished his own first sym- 
phony only six weeks* before, and we may depend upon it that he was 
somewhere in the room, though at that time too insignificant to be 
mentioned in any of the accounts. The performance, says Spohr, was 
“ quite masterly,” the slow movement was encored, and the success of 
the concert extraordinary. Beethoven was so much gratified as to 
write a letter of thanks to all the performers. The concert was 
repeated on the 12th December, and the symphony was played again 
more than once before the 27th of the following March, when it was 
performed, together with its twin brother, No. 8. The two were 
published together at the close of the year 1816, 

This is the only one of his nine symphonies for which Beethoven 
chose the key of A; indeed, it is his only great orchestral work in that 
key. Mozart, too, would seem to have avoided this key for orchestral 
compositions, out of his forty-nine symphonies only two being in A. 
Of nine symphonies of Schubert, and five of Schumann (including the 
“ Overture, Scherzo, and Finale”), not one isin this key. But, on the 
other hand, compare Mendelssohn, of whose four published symphonies, 
one, the Scotch, is in A minor; another, the Italian, in A major. 
Beethoven's other important compositions in A are the so-called 
Kreu'zer Sonata,t the fine and poetical Pianoforte Sonata, Op. 101, 





* The manuscript of Schubert's first symphony, ia D, in possession of Dr. 
Schneider of Vienna, bears the iuscription, “Der 28te Oct. 813. Finis et 
Fine,” at the end of the last movement. 

+ On the cover of one of Beethoven’s sketch books (lettered E) in the Royal 
Libary at Berlin, I found in his own writing a variation of the title of the 
Kreutzer Sonata, which appears hitherto to have escaped notice—“ Sonata 
scritta in un stilo brillante quasi come d’un concerto,” “ brillante” being 
scratched through, und “ molto concertante ” written above it. 





and the posthemous Quartet, Op. 182; but it must be admitted that - 
if nothing but the symphony had ever been written in that key, that 
alone would have been sufficient to immortalize it. 

In form the seventh symphony varies little from the accepted model 
on which the Eroica pete flat symphonies are formed. In the Scherzo 
alone is there any obvious variation, though that is of some importance 
as having probably given rise to a still further departure from precedent 
adopted by Schumann and Mendelssohn, I allude to the repe- 
tition of the trio, which is twice played instead of once as in the 
former symphonies, and which no doubt ted to the practice of 
having two trios, as in Schumann’s B flat and C major symphonies 
and in Mendelssohn’s recently published “Cornelius March.” This 
innovation increases the length of the movement to nearly double 
what it would have been under the original plan. Here, and 
in the eighth only, has Beethoven substituted an allegretto for 
the usual Andante or larghetto, but, beyond the name, the two alle. 
grettos have no likeness whatever.—Strange, the strength and variety 
of this prodigious genius! Of his nine symphonies, not only is the 
general character of each quite different from that of any of the others, 
80 that it is impossible to confuse the Eroica with No. 7, or No. 4 with 
No. 8, or the first and second; not only this, but each of the four 
movements, which compose each entire symphony, is entirely and 
absolutely distinct from all the other eight corresponding movements 
which form part of the others. The symphonies of Mozart and of 
Haydn have not only a family likeness of stature, cast of countenance, 
general bearing of the whole person, but even between the separate 
features of each there is a strong similarity that makes it difficult to 
keep them apart, clear and distinct, in the recollection. ‘The slow 
movements of the G minor and Jupiter Symphonies of Mozart, or his 
minuets in the same and the E flat Symphony, will afford an instance 
of what is meant. Their general character is so similar, that it requires 
some little consideration to disentangle them one from the other. But 
in Beethoven’s movements who ever experienced any difficulty of this 
kind? The minuets of the first, second, fourth, and eighth symphonies, 
or the scherzos of the Eroica, the C minor, the seventh, and the Choral, 
are all as individual and distinct as if they were written in different 
measure, and different tempo, and different form, instead of being, so far 
as those particulars are concerned all cast in one mould. And so in 
like manner with all the other movements. Each allegro, each andante, 
and:each finale stands forth in one’s memory with a living individuality 
which makes it impossible to confound it with any other. In this, as 
in some other respects, the only comparison with which I can compare 
Beethoven is Shakspere. Let any non-musical reader (inclined, 
perhaps, to be sceptical at what I have said) think of the radical differ- 
ence between Othello and Hamlet, King John and King Lear, Twelfth 
Night and Much Ado abcut Nothing, The Tempest and the Midsummer 
Night's Dream; and further, between Desdemona and Imogen, Miranda 
and Cordelia, Lance and ‘Touchstone, and he will realize my meaning 
better than if 1 were to write a volume. 

The symphony opens with an introduction, poco sostenuto, far surpass- 
ing in its dimensions, as well as in breadth and grandeur of style, those 
of the first, second, or fourth symphonies, the only others of the 
immortal nine which exhibit that feature. This introduction is a won- 
derfully grand and impressive movement, and resembles a vast and 
stately portico or hall, leading to the great galleries, corridors, and 
apartments of a noble palace. The transition from the introduction 
to the ‘first movement” proper, the Vivace, by an H forty-eight times 
repeated, and echoed backwards and forwards, between the flutes and 
oboes and the violins—a passage now listened for with delight as one of 
the most characteristic in the whole work—was for a long time a great 
stumbling-block to the reception of the symphony both in London and 
Paris. ‘Lhe Vivace itself, into which the truly daring and original pas- 
sage just alluded to leads, isa movement of wonderful fire and audacity. 
The principal theme, in its character and in the frequent employment 
of the oboe, has a quasi-rustic air; but there is nothing rustic about the 
way in which it is treated and developed; on the contrary, it is not 
surpassed in dignity, variety, and richness, by any of Beethoven’s first 
movements, 

It is difficult as well as presumptuous to compare masterpieces’ so full 
of beauty and strength, and differing so completely in their character, 
as do the nine symphonies of Beethoven; but if any one quality may be 
said to distinguish that now before us, where all its qualities are 80 
great, it is, perhaps, that it is the most romantic of the nine, by which 
I mean that it is full of swift, unexpected changes and contrasts, which. 
excite the imagination in the highest degree, and whirl it suddenly 
into new and strange regions. In this respect the C minor perhaps 
most nearly resembles it; but I venture to think that this surpasses 
that. There are some places in this Vivace where a sudden change 
occurs from fortissimo to pianissimo, which have an effect unknown to 
me elsewhere. A sudden change from f* to pp in the full hurry and 
swing of a movement is a favourite device of Beethoven’s, and is always 
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highly effective, but here the change from loud to soft is accompanied 
by a simultaneous change in harmony, or by an interruption of the 
figure, or a bold leap from the top to the bottom of the scale—producing 
the most surprising and irresistible effect. 1 quote two ot the passages 


referred to— 


swe Ja 












































This Vivace is full of these sudden effects, and they give it a distinct 
character from that of the opening movements of any of the other 
symphonies. The rhythm is marked as strongly as possible through- 
out. There is hardly a bar which does not contain its two groups of 


dotted triplets,— 


varied and treated in the most astonishingly free and bold manner. 
Not less strongly marked or less persistent is the march of the 
Allegretto, which is all built upon the following rhythm:— 


SSH 
————— 

















of, to use the terms of metre, a dactyl and a spondee, a dactyl and a 
spondee. Here, again, there is hardly a bar in the movement in which 
the perpetual stroke of the rhythm is not heard, and yet the feeling of 
monotony never intrudes itself. It is full of melancholy beauties :— 
the vague soft chord in the wind instruments with which it begins and 
ends; the incessant beat of the rhythmical subject just spoken of ; the 
lovely second melody, which, beginning in the tenors as a mere subor- 
dinate accompaniment, becomes after awhile the principal tune of the 
orchestra. But the most striking of all is the passage where the cla- 
rinets come in with a fresh melody, the key changing at the same 
time from A minor to A major, and the effect being exactly like a 
sudden gleam of sunshine. During this truly heavenly melody, how- 
ever, the bass, with a kind of “ grim repose,” keeps up inexorably the 
rhythm with which the 








movement started, like the 


‘One fatal remembrance, one sorrow which throws 
Its black shade alike o’er our joys and our woes,” 


of the poet. No wonder that this Allegretto was encored at the first 
performance of the symphony, or that it was for long the only move- 
ment of Beethoven that could be endured in Paris. 

The third Movement-—Presto, and assai meno presto—(not entitled 
Scherzo and Trio) contains a passage for the horns, which is as original 
and impressive as anything else of Beethoven’s, if not even more 80. 
The electrical return to the theme of the Scherzo, after the passage 
alluded to, will not fail to be noticed. ‘The extension given to this 
movement by the repetition of the trio has already been spoken of. 
Both the Allegretto and the Scherzo partake of the romantic character 
of the first movement, though from different causes. 

Nor is the Finale less full of fiery genius and effect than the others, 
or less characteristic of its author, though it is wanting in those sudden 

Beary changes which (as I have with much diffidence attempted to 
‘ ow) distinguish the first movement. It reflects rather the pr igious 
oree and energy and the grim rough, humorous aspect of Beethoven 
abrupt and harsh in his outward manner and speech. In the preceding 
pie mr o this outward harshness but rarely appears. Force and vigour 
hiss exhibit in every bar, but it is rather the general nature of the man, 
ie command of beauty—that well-spriog of loveliness and grace which 
y deep beneath his exterior—and his sense of awe and mystery, that 
Minguish them. In the Finale, however, his more obvious external 








characteristics have their sway. ‘ Beethoven,” says Spohr, ‘‘ was often 
a little hard, not to say raw in his ways; but he carried a kindly ey 
under his bushy eyebrows.” It is this side of his character which appear 
to me to be reflected by this Finale. 

These wonderful works—the nine symphonies of Beethoven—the 
youngest of which is nearly fifty years old, are as fresh as the day they 
were written. Every time they are played they seem to become more 
youthful, more free from obscurity, fuller of meaning and beauty, and 
more secure against the attacks of time and fashion: like the great 
statues of antiquity, and like a few (a very few) pictures of more 
—— date, they appear destined to last as long as the human race 
itself. 

But it is well to remember that these great works were not always 80 
loved and appreciated, but have had to work their way through mis- 
understanding and coldness, as all great things always will. Even so 
eminent a musician as Weber received this very symphony with. the 
following words :—‘‘ The extravagances of this great genius have at 
length reached their climax, and Beethoven is now ripe for a mad- 
house.” The particular passage which excited this unlucky outburst, 
occurs near the end of the: Vivace, where the basses repeat this figure— 


et =, eae 


not less than eleven times over—a departure from precedent which was 
enough to poison the mind of one of the most romantic composers in 
the world to the romantic changes and contrasts of the rest of the 
movement, now so delightful to us. It is a lesson worth remembering, 
that the innovations of one age are the settled laws of the next.—|G.) 














Tue Encore System.—We must have that encore system adjusted 
by law. It is becoming a persecution and an outrage. Its injustice, 
one would think, might be comprehended in a commercial country. 
But a shopkeeper who would very properly call you a knave and fool, if 
you tried to get ten shilling’s worth of goods out of him for the price of 
five, has no hesitation in demanding two twenty-guinea songs for the 
price at which he is promised one. I see that Mr. Sims Reeves has 
been insulted by a Bristol audience because he refused to go.twice 
through a tremendously trying air from an oratorio. He was perfectly 
right, and the Bristolians who sought to make him do double work 
would be angry at being called fraudulent; but ‘what else were they ? 
“Oh! it is a compliment.” Suppose, however, that a singer does not 
take it as a compliment, but as an inconsiderate and distressing thing 
to be obliged to do double work, then vulgar folk hiss him. It is very 
unfair to an artist that a rule should not be laid down and adhered to; 
and Mr. Sims Reeves appears to me to deserve all credit for his pluck 
in resisting a tyrannical imposition. The only excuse for. a greedy 
audience is that while artists are making their way upwards they 
think that it does them good to be “ nightly encored ;” and an encore 
is taken on the slightest provocation, not always without a suspicion 
that agents of the artist have worked for it. This low system acts to 
the injury of first-class performers who have never stooped to aught of 
the kind. Something might be done by a line in the bill to the effect 
that any person persisting in a re-demand will be held a disturber of 
the audience and removed.— Suiatey Brooks (in Illustrated London 
News.) 


Wemar.—Herr Carl Eberwein, formerly Grand-Ducal Musik- Director, 
died on the 2nd inst., having been born in 1784. At the time of his 
death he was in the enjoyment of a pension. He was an excellent 
violinist and an exceedingly safe conductor. He was very intimate 
with Goethe, whose musical parties he directed for a long period. 
His music to Goethe’s Faust has kept possession of the stage here till 
the present day, and his popular setting of Holtei’s Leonore has done 
the same. His operas, Der Graf von Gleichen, and Die Heerschau, have, 
however, long been forgotten. In addition to the above, he composed 
a large number of vocal and instrumental pieces, but only a very few 
were ever printed. 

Pesta.—M. Offenbach’s Grande Duchesse has been produced, and 
proved a hit.—At the National ‘I'heatre, Herr Adelburg’s new grand 
opera, Zrinyi, bas just been putin rehearsal. It is to be produced some 
time next month, Fragments of it were performed, a short time ago, 
with decided success, at the Gewandhaus, Leipsic. 

Gorna.—A new romantic comic opera, entitled Die Sanct-Johannis- 
Nacht, music by Herr Eilers, has made a most favourable impression. 
The book is, founded on Zschokke’s novel; Der todte Gast— M. 
Offenbach’s Verlobung bei der Laterne has had a triumphant run, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MORNING PERFORMANCE, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 21sr, 1868. 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
PART I. 


QUINTET, in B flat, Op. 87, fortwo Violins, two Violas, and 
Violoncello —MM. JoacuiM, “r — — _— 
ZeRBINI, and Prarti 

SONG, “Dalla sua pace”—Mr, wannen mawe a er 

SONATA, in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (the men, 
for Pianoforte alone (by desire)—Madame SonumANN.. 

PART IL. 

BARCAROLLE and SCHERZO, for hacen my saecammanel 
Accompaniment—Herr Joacu™ ° 

“ Through the nen my songs aon thee” 


SONGS {a Devotion” 


* Mr. “Vernon Ricsy. 


TRIO, in E flat, Op. 70, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violon- 
cello—Madame Scuumann, MM. Joacum, and Prarr 


Coxpvctor—Mr, BENEDICT. 





MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 238mp, 1868. 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in A minor, Op. 130, for two Violins, Viola, and 
en geet L. Rigs, Henry a see 
1ATTI 
SONG, “ Ave Maria’ Miss Ceca. Wasranoox on 
SONATA, in D major, oe 10, am. 3, a ogg slone—Mr. 


Cuarces Hate 
PART h. 

SONATA, “II trillo del Diavolo,” for Leg with sara 

Accompaniment—Herr JOACHIM Tartini, 
SONG, “ The Violet "—Miss Cacita Wasrsn0ox -. Mozart. 
FANTASIA, in C major, Op. 159, for Pianoforte and Violin 

(first time at the Monday Popular sone iets enagaaesi 

Hatter and Herr Joacui 

divine, BENEDICT. 


Schubert. 


Sofa Stalls, 6s.; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, 1s. To be had of Austin, 28, Picca- 
dilly ; KEITH, Prowse, & Co., “48, Cheapside ; and of CaapreL. & Co., 50, New 
Bond Street. 





IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL STUDENTS, COMPOSERS, & AMATEURS. 
Now ready, in one vol., demy 8vo., 6s, 6d., 


| peter DEVELOPMENT: Being an attempt to 
} show the action in Music of certain fundamental laws of human expression, 
with a view to deduce the true spiritual aims of the chief forms of composition, and 
to lay down the broad principles which should regulate their construction, By 
JosePu Gopparp, Author of “ The Philosophy of Music,” 

London: Tuomas Mursy, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E. eh ¥ aol & Co 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.; 5: Gopparb, 136, St. Paul’s Road, N 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. Tornurst’s letter has been forwarded to our reporter. 


RMotice. 
The review of the first Philharmonic Concert, and other articles of 
sr owing to press of space, are unavoidably postponed till our next 
number, 


To ApveEntisERS.—The Office of THe MusicaL Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of 
Litle Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements received as 
late as Kleven o'clock a.m. on Fridays, but not later. Payment 
on delivery. 
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FORGOTTEN TEACHERS. 
1, FRANCESCO FOGGIA.* 
HE celebrated and prominent personages in the history of art 
have furnished matter for such frequent and varied discus- 

sion, that it seems worse than carrying coals to Newcastle for any 
one to think of again trying his pen, or his critical scalpel on them. 
Yet people are for ever doing so. It is at least a subject of aston- 
ishment to see how authors exert themselves to discover some little 
fact that has not been sufficiently ventilated ; how they expend 
the powers of immense scholarship to prove that all the authors 
before themselves were wrong, because—for instance—they placed 
the day on which the great man was born twenty-four hours too 
soon or twenty-four hours too late. The proof that X the god- 
father was not a fat jolly baker, but a spare and highly respected 
tailor fills a page and three quarters of print, and is conducted 
with as much zeal and care as though the history of the world 
depended on it. 

Unfortunately, it is not all people who can boast of such deep 
scholarship, and consequently it is not every one who can come 
with such weighty discoveries before that portion of the public 
which entertains a love for art and takes an interest in its history. 
Such poor creatures must be contented to walk modestly. very far 
in the wake of the great initiative discoverers we have mentioned, 
just as the small planets lately brought within our ken appear to the 
eye stars of only the twelfth or still less magnitude. To such poor 
creatures belongs the author of these slight sketches, which have 
no other aim than that of directing attention to afew men who 
have disappeared and been forgotten, who in our works on musical 
history hardly figure even by name, and yet who played an im- 
portant part, less, it is true, by what they wrote than by what 
they did. No one is born a master, says the proverb; everything 
requires practice, especially art. The greatest geniuses were them- 
selves once beginners, and courageously performed the duties of ap- 
prentices ; but the men who opened the path for them, who, if neces- 
sary, beat into them the golden rules of art, are never mentioned ; 
their reputation which, in their own time, was, perhaps, far the 
greater, has paled only too quickly before the sun of their famous 
pupils ; they have sunk down and are forgotten. 

The darkness of oblivion is, naturally, more impenetrable the 
farther we go back into the Past. Who now knows the masters 
of Palestrina, Durante, Leo, and others ? Some of them are entirely 
forgotten, and yet it would be simply an act of pious duty to think 
sometimes of these true and indefatigable men, who brought Art 
her most sublime disciples. ‘There are Francesco Foggia; Bernar- 
do Nanini; Romono Micheli; Pasquale Pisari; Paolo Agostini, and 
many, many others! Who knows them? Who ever mentions them? 
Yet we often make all sorts of fuss with individuals of small, nay, 
of the smallest, mind belonging to the Present and the Future, 
who have never bénefited art a single rush. 

Among these forgotten teachers Francesco Foggia is one of the 
most eminent. His was the time when the disciples of art were 
often taken in hand as mere children by their masters, to be 
educated for their vocation. His was the time, too, when art was 
taught more for its own sake than merely for the sake of a liveli- 
hood ; thus Foggia begged many a talented boy from his parents, 
and kept him for years in his own house, and madea thorough 
musician of him. Such a boy had not, of course, to trouble him- 
self about anything but his art; his teacher cared for nothing else, 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikacitung. 
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because the world cared for nothing else. It is, therefore, not at 
all surprising that students who had scarcely attained the age of 
youth were celebrated composers, and perfect masters of counter- 
point. At the present day, we require certainly somewhat too 
much from a musician for him entirely to sacrifice his genera] 
education to his art, and probably no one will regret such being 
the case. F 

The student was, at that period, brought up in his mas- 
ter’s house, and with his master’s family, and, if he did not 
disappoint expectation, soon became an integral part of that 
family. We might, for instance, mention a whole series of cases 
in which an eminent scholar became his master’s son-in-law, and 
eventually even succeeded him in his office. We should have to 
include Foggia in such a series. He was born in the Roman ter- 
ritory. As to the exact whereabouts, the chronicle is silent. While 
still a child, he was placed as a pupil with Antonio Cifra, chapel- 
master of Loretto and of St. John Lateran. Cifra, who held the 
last-named post about 1620, was distinguished for the extraor- 
dinary fertility of his talent. Foggia cannot, however, have been 
under him long, for we find him mentioned shortly afterwards as a 
pupil of Bernardo Nanini, chapelmaster in the church of S. Luigi 
dei Francesi, and S$. Lorenzo in Damaso. His son-in-law, Paolo 
Agostini, took an especial liking to the promising boy. Agostini 
was chapelmaster at. the Vatican, and one of the cleverest com- 
posers of his time. Though-not the inventor of music for more 
than one choir, he was one of the first who composed for 16, 24, 
and 48 voices, with 4,6, and 12 choirs. His contemporaries ad- 
mired him greatly, and, as a proof of the especial favour in which 
he stood with high and low, it is related that, having entered the 
church while a twelve-choir mass of Agostini’s composition was 
being performed, Pope Urban VIII. stopped short, listened with 
the profoundest satisfaction, and, at the conclusion, nodded very 
graciously to the composer. 

Under the guidance of such a master, the talented boy grew up 
very soon into an eminent musician, and while still very young 
left Italy to accept an invitation he had received to visit Germany. 
The numerous smallcourts of the latter country competed with 
each other in the 17th century in sending, sometimes at consider- 
able expense, for singers and musicians from Italy. Even the 
German musicians educated in Italy were not (of course) so highly 
esteemed as native Italians. These regularly enjoyed the privilege 
of being musicians ; no other persons were really trusted. Foggia 
went to the Court of Ferdinand Maximilian, Elector of Cologne. 
But he did not remain long, for he shortly afterwards transferred 
his quarters to the Court of the Duke of Bavaria. As early as the 
end of the 16th century, the princes of Bavaria assumed a pro- 
minent position among the patrons of art, and, as we all know, 
they have most honourably distinguished themselves as such down 
to the present day. At the expiration of the 16th century, indeed, 
we find that Bavaria was the centre of German music, and it is 
indisputable that Duke Wilhelm V. in his time rendered the 
Greatest service to music and musicians. He possessed a very fine 
musical library, and kept up an admirable chapel, at the head of 
which was the greatest of all Netherlanders, Orlandus Lassus. 
It was the same prince who, by his high-minded liberality, procured 
the great Palestrina that quiet of heart and soul which he so much 
needed to work out his Hymns, 

A composer of Foggia’s importance and capabilities was naturally 
very welcome at such a court. He remained there many years, 
but could not at last resist the yearning for his own sunny native 
land, and, after sojourning a short time with the Arch-Duke 
Leopold of Austria, returned to Italy, never again to quit it. 

The best places were open to a man of such celebrity. Foggia 





was appointed chapelmaster of the cathedral churches of Narni and 
Monte Fiascone in Rome, of S. Maria of Aguiro, and S. Maria in 
Trastevere. After his marriage with the daughter of his master’ 
Agostini, he gradually succeeded to that musician’s appointments. 
In 1636, he was nominated chapelmaster at St. John Lateran’s. 
After staying there twenty-five years, he went to the church of S. 
Lorenzo in Damaso, and, at last, to the principal church, S. Maria 
Maggiore. He performed the duties of his place here about ten 
years, and died, at the beginning of 1688, in his eighty-third year. 
Of his works, only a few have come down to us in a printed form, 
though it is said that there are many MSS. of his in the archives of 
Rome. His chief merit, however, consists in what he did as a 
teacher, in the fact of his having served to direct the course of 
some excellent musicians and professors, whose number was very 
great. 
(To be continued.) 
—p— 
TO DR. ABRAHAM SADOKE SILENT. 


Str,—Also see Punch article, called “The Encore Thief,” this week. 
How are you? Where can I get the Sepulchres ?—H. M. 


“ We have been much gratified with the promise of talent contained in the Sonnets 
of J. W. D.”"—Ezaminer, March 29, 1818, 


It is time J. W. D. should fulfil this promise. 
Horack Mayuew. 
To Sutherland Edwards, Esq. 





MapDAME ARABELLA GoppARD gave a “Recital of Classical 
Pianoforte Music ” on Thursday night at Southsea. 

Herr REICHARDT has returned to town. 

Signor ARDITI, accompanied by Mr. Jarrett, is in Paris, on 
business connected with Her Majesty’s Opera. 

Mr. Gye and Mr. A. Harris have been in Paris during the 
a week. Mr Gye’s prospectus, it is expected, will be issued to- 

y: 

Sianor Scatra.—We are happy to inform our readers that 
Signor Schira, the eminent com , has almost entirely recovered 
from the effects of his late sodden’. 

CrrstTaL PaLace Concerts.—The symphony to-day is Beetho- 
ven’s ‘‘ Pastoral.” A new pianist from Vienna, Mdlle. Skiwa, is to 
play Hummel’s concerto in A minor. 

THE FIRST PERFORMANCE at Her Majesty’s Opera in Drury Lane 
Theatre takes place on Saturday. The o chosen is Lucrezia 
Borgia, with Mdlle. Tietjens as Lucrezia, Mr. Santley as Alfonso, 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini as Maffeo Orsini, and Sig. Fraschini 

Mr. Lumley’s famous “ tenore della maledizione” in 1847, the 
rst year of the Covent Garden opposition) as Gennaro. 


Exerer Hatt.—Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Niyht will be per- 
formed for the first time in Exeter Hall on Wednesday, the 25th, 
by the National Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. G. W. 
Martin. Mr. Santley will take the part of the Druid Priest. The 
band and chorus will number 700. ‘The Walpurgis is one of the 
gifted composer's greatest works. Handel’s Acis and Galatea will 
form the second of the concert, Mr. Santley singing, “‘ O 
ruddier than the cherry.” 

Onean Appornrment.— Mr. Henry Lister has been appointed 
organist to the Parish Church, Greenwich. 








Mapatn.—Sig. Bottesini has appeared at the Teatro Real, and pro- 
duced a most favourable impression. His first performance consisted 
of a Fantasia on a Motive from La Sonnambula, and “Le Carnaval de 
Venise.”"—Masaniello has been produced at the same theatre, the 

rincipal artists being Signore Sonieri, Rosseri, Signori Tamberlick, 
Palermi, Selva, and Padovani. The celebrated scenic artist, Sefior Ferri, 
furnished five new scenes. Signora Galletti made her first appearance, 
this season, in La Favorita. 


Arx-La-CHaPELtz —At the fourth Subscription Concert, Herr Joa- 
chim played with great success a Violin Concerto by Herr Bruch, in 
addition to that by Beethoven. Among the other pieces performed 
were Symphon in D major, Mozart; “ Gesang der Geister Uber den 
Wassern,” Fe nd Hiller; and Overture to Olympia; Spontini. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The programme on Saturday afternoon consisted exclusively of 
sacred music, as may be seen below :— 
Fest-Ouverture ... a es 
Air, “ Rejoice greatly” (Messiah)... “is ms 
Air, “ His salvation is nigh them that fear Him” 
( Woman of Samaria) ... 5 ‘ 
Air, ‘ Jerusalem ” (St. Paul) ‘sp .» Mendelssohn. 
Sinfonie-cantata (JZymn of Praise) 65 ... Mendelssohn. 
The Fest-ouverture, by the late Otto Nicolai, composer of the 
opera known on our Italian stage as Falstag’ (The Merry Wives of 
Windsor), is built upon the same popular Lutheran chorale which 
Mendelssohn has so nobly treated in his ‘‘Reformation Symphony” 
—‘* Ein Festeburg ist unser Gott.” Nicolai—whose overture is 
written for orchestra, chorus, and organ—has handled the chorale 
in a very different manner from Mendelssohn; and it must be 
owned that at the best he has made a pedantic and dry piece of 
work of it. The style of the overture is fugued from beginning to 
end; but less interesting fugal writing could scarcely be named. 
The leading theme of the fugue is singularly trite, and there is 
scarcely one really interesting point in its development. ‘The tune 
of the chorale is continually made prominent, but with a monotony 
of effect that each time makes its coming on less and less exciting. 
Though the general execution was good—first-rate, indeed—we 
cannot believe that any one present was sorry when the last sono- 
rous chord proclaimed that all was over. What charm such a work 
may possess for Mr. Manns we are unable to guess; certainly it 
exercised no charm whatever upon his audience. Handel’s florid 
air was sung with fluency and in good style by Miss Sophie Vinta, 
a young English lady, who has recently been acquiring all that 
Italy has now to teach in the way of the vocal art, who has a 
pleasing and capable soprano voice, and who promises to become 
an acquisition to our concert-rooms. Miss Vinta was warmly 
applauded, as was also Mr. W. H. Cummings for his admirably- 
finished and expressive delivery of the air from Professor Sterndale 
Bennett's sacred cantata, The Woman of Samaria, which, lovely 
in itself, is made still more attractive by the original and ingenious 
accompaniment for three violoncellos and oboe—an accompaniment 
layed in such perfection by the members of the orchestra to whom 
it was allotted that we regret their names were not inserted in the 
rogramme, so that due credit might have been given to each 
individually. About Mdlle. Carola’smanner of singing ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 
the ‘‘ angelic” admonition from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, we have 
nothing to add to what was said on a late occasion. It was as 
well-considered and emphatic as before. 

But the grand feature of this concert of sacred music was the 
very fine performance of Mendelssohn’s magnificent Hymn of’ Praise, 
which showed an improvement on the part of the newly-established 
Crystal Palace Choir, from which great things may reasonably be 
expected. ‘To single out one point or two—we have seldom heard 
the stupendous chorus, “‘ The night is departing,” the superbly- 
treated chorale, ‘* Let all men praise the Lord,” which immediately 
succeeds it, or the grand final chorus, with its glorious preamble, 
* Ye nations, offer to the Lord glory and might,” and its splendid 
climax, ‘‘ All that has life and breath sing to the Lord,” more 
uniformly well given. The solo vocal parts were also most effi- 
ciently sustained by Mdlle. Carola, Miss Sophia Vinta, and Mr. 
Cummings, upon the last of whom devolved the intensely dramatic 
recitative, ‘‘ We called through the darkness, ‘ Watchman, will 
the night soon pass?’” and the air, “‘ He counteth all your sorrows”; 
upon the first the solo (with the semi-chorus), ‘ Praise thou the 
Lord, O my spirit,” which has something akin to the “ Jerusalem” 
in St. Paul. The melodious duet (with chorus), “I waited for 
the Lord,” was extremely well sung by the two ladies, and not less 
so the duet separating the chorale from the final chorus (‘‘ My song 
shall alway be Thy mercy ”)—which has a strong flavour of Mozart— 
by Mdlle. Carola and Mr. Cummings. The orchestra was admir- 
able from first to last, and such a performance of the introductory 
orchestral movements, from the ‘* maestoso con moto” (the impos- 
ing theme which both opens and closes the cantata), to the serenely- 
beautiful ‘‘adagio religioso,” was heard as might have been 
anticipated from such a band of instrumental players and such a 
conductor as Mr. Manns. One movement especially, the speak- 
yo ame » a ae un poco agitato,” has never been more 

cately, and in respects irreproachably executed in our 


Nicolai. 
Handel. 


Sterndale Bennett. 





remembrance. ‘The applause at the end, from one of the most 
crowded audiences we haveseen in the Crystal Palace concert-room, 
was hearty and unanimous. 

This was also the occasion of what may be styled the début of a 
new organ, built expressly for the concert-room by Mr. J. W. 
Walker, an instrument about the qualities of which the experience 
of a single hearing does not justify usin offering a decided opinion, 
but which derived every anne. from the practised manipulation 
of Mr. J. Coward, an organist who has long been officially attached 
to the Crystal Palace. 

At the concert to-day we are promised the ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony” of Beethoven; Mendelssohn’s overture, Melusine; a 
new overture in D minor by Herr Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne; 
and Hummel’s concerto in A minor (pianoforte and orchestra), for 
the first appearance of Mdlle. Constance Skiwa, a young pianist, 
who comes to us with a high reputation from Vienna. Nothing 
is neglected by those who direct the musical affairs of the 
Crystal Palace that may tend to vary the interest and sustain the 
well-earned repute of their ‘* Saturday Concerts.” 


| ny 


PROVINCIAL. 


Warrineton.—The Warrington Guardian of March 14, referring to 
Mr. Oakden’s fourth Subscription Concert, chiefly devoted to classical 
pianoforte music, played by Madame Arabella Goddard, says :— 


‘Madame Arabella Goddard appeared for the first time before a 
Warrington audience on Wednesday evening last. She is a pianist at 
once finished and versatile—understanding her music thoroughly, and 
performing it with subtle delicacy and refinement, and where necessary 
with remarkable brilliancy and vigour. Her grace, and purity 
and elegance of style, form a marked and most favourable contrast to 
the wild acrobatic feats of the modern hammer and tongs schools of 
pianists. She performed on one of Messrs. Broadwood and Sons’ con- 
cert grand pianofortes, and she made it sing throughout as few pianos 
but Broadwoods’ can be made to do. She did not rattle it to rags 
before the end of the concert, as we have seen done by players whom 
we have heard others praise, and that highly. In her last piece every 
note was as pure and true in tone as in the first. The programme 
contained a charming variety of high class music, and Madame God- 
dard’s unaffected and masterly rendering of every one of her pieces was 
listened to with evident delight by a large and highly appreciative 
audience. To the lovers of high class music it must have been no 
ordinary pleasure to hear Mozart’s Sonata in B flat, No. 9, and 
Beethoven's Grand Pastoral Sonata in D, interpreted as they were on 
Wednesday evening. Weber’s well-known Invitation & la Valse was 
also given with infinite spirit and brilliancy, but perhaps the gems of the 
evening were tho selections from the posthumous a of Mendels- 
sohn’s Lieder ohne Worte. ‘These were quite new to us in Warrington. 
The Andante in C major is especially beautiful, exhibiting a rare com- 
bination of majesty and grace. The Tarantella in C major, also very 
pretty, was repeated in answer to an enthusiastic encore. It would be 
wrong not to particularize Thalberg’s admirable fantasia on the preghiera 
from Mose, the stately rhythm of which was given with fine effect. 
Madame Goddard also performed the ‘Harmonious Blacksmith’ in 
answer to an encore to the last movement of the Pastoral Sonata, 
Miss Edmonds is a favourite at Warrington. Her voice is not of much 
volume, but she uses it with taste and skill. She sang her songs with 
effect, especially those of Benedict and Gounod, into which she infused 
much intelligent feeling. Being encored, she gave, to the satisfaction 
of the upper house, ‘Gin a body meet a body,’ a Scotch song, which 
for some reason seems to be a favourite with public singers. Mr. 
Oakden has in this concert brought to a close his series for the present 
season, and we cannot but express the hope that the pecuniary result 
has been such as in some measure to remunerate him for the enter- 
prise he has shown in catering so admirably for the musical enjoyment 
of his patrons, and also to induce him to persevere for future seasons in 
his praiseworthy exertions to place before the public of Warrington 
—_ Performances as may tend to improve and elevate their musical 


This, we believe, was the first occasion on which a “ Pianoforte 
Recital” was ever given at Warrington. Its success, the character of 
the music considered, was highly creditable to the Warringtonians. 


Norwicu.— The Norfolk Chronicle informs us that Dr. Buck of 
Norwich has composed a Commemoration Anthem, which was sung on 
Sunday afternoon, to commemorate the return of a dignitary to the 
cathedral, after a long absence, caused by an accident. 
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THE HANDEL TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


Contrary, perhaps, to the expectations of many, but to the undis- 
guised satisfaction of all, the Handel Festival, which spread a halo of 
glory round the year 18665, will not be recorded in history as the last 
of those unparalleled celebrations for which the lovers of sacred music 
in general, and of Handel’s sacred music in particular, are indebted to 
the authorities at the Crystal Palace, and still more immediately to 
the directors of the Sacred Harmonic Society, without whose co-opera- 
tion and that of Mr. Costa, the distinguished conductor of their con- 
certs, nothing of the sort would have been practicable. We are to 
have a fifth Handel Festival this summer; and a little book, setting 
forth all particulars of the arrangements already decided on, has just 
been issued from Exeter Hall by Mr. Robert K. Bowley, general 
manager of the Crystal Palace. The festival of 1857 was but an 
experiment, and that of 1859 was merely intended to commemorate 
the centenary of Handel’s death. The enormous improvement, how- 
ever, in the performances of 1859, when compared with those of 1857, 
encouraged the promoters to make another attempt in 1862, the 
memorable year of the second International Exhibition ; and further 
progress was then so unanimously recognized, and success was 80 com- 
plete, that the idea began to be entertained, and was ultimately 
adopted, of getting up a Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace once 
every three years ; so that the Festival now in preparation will be the 
third of the “ great triennials.” 

That such honour should be paid toa man who, though by birth a 
Saxon, is universally regarded among us as the first of English 
musicians, can surprise no one who bears in mind the truth that the 
people of England, with all the latitude allowed to sectarianism, are 
eminently and before all a people in whom a cherished belief in re- 
vealed religion is unalterably fixed, and that the influence of Handel’s 
music, more than anything else in art, has been enormous in upholding 
and strengthening in a certain manner the national faith. The French 
and Germans, like ourselves, have choral societies in almost every town 
where a sufficient number of willing amateurs can be periodically 
gathered together ; but their practice is essentially different from ours. 
Whereas the mass of Germans, operatives or otherwise, who club 
together for such purposes, devote their leisure to the study and per- 
formance of songs of the Ziedertafel, and the mass of French who style 
themselves generally ‘ Orphéonistes” for the greater part to the most 
trivial kind of secular part-songs (of which specimens were presented 
some years since at the Crystal Palace), the mass of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, similarly bent, are mainly taken up with sacred music 
—with that of Handel more than any other, with that of Mendelssohn 
in the next degree, and soon. Thus in England the relaxation and 
delight afforded by the cultivation of a beautiful art keeps incessantly 
before the mind the tenets of religious faith; for the words and the 
music must inevitably go together, and the words in all important 
instances are either textually borrowed from, or at least founded upon, 
the words of Holy Writ. “I know that my Redeemer liveth” is a 
perpetual song of solace, “ For unto usa child is born” a perpetual 
chorus of religious exultation, and ‘‘ Hallelujah” a perpetual anthem 
of glorification and thanksgiving throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. For these and very many more such we have to thank 
Handel, who gave them to us nearly a century and a quarter back, and 
to whom they came as genuine inspirations—for not otherwise could 
they wear that guise of perennial freshness which places them apart, as 
in their kind unique and unapproachable. Let honour, then, be paid 
to the man who was not merely a giant in his art, but who made his 
art the zealous handmaid of religion, the man who bequeathed to us 
the Messiah, that most impressive and magnificent of sermons, which 
sets forth both precept and example in a language common to the world 
of civilization—the musical apostle, in short, of revealed religion. 
Independent, however, of such grave considerations, the simple fact 
that the Handel Festivals which have already taken place comprised 
performances the like of which can find no precedent in the musical 
records of any country must suffice to create a general desire for their 
periodical continuance. A triennial celebration which, for evident 


reasons, the world cannot match will not lightly be permitted to die 





out. We should be proud of it, and weare proud of it. Asan example 
of what can be effected by such a combination of voices and instru- 
ments, in such an orchestra as that which towers above the central 
transept of the Crystal Palace, and under a born commander of legions 
of singers and players like Mr. Costa, the performance of Jsrael in Egypt 
at the Handel Festival must impress itself indelibly on the mind of 
everyone sensible to the sublime in art. ‘The late composer, Meyerbeer, 
a judge of such things if there ever existed one, was heard to declare 
that in all his dreams of what might possibly be contrived by means of 
vast and elaborate combinations he had not imagined anything ap- 
proaching to this. The sight and the sound alike impressed the great 
musician, who never ceased to refer to it when talking of his last visit 
to England—so soon to be followed by his death. 

On the other hand, the Messiah, under similar conditions, amounts 
virtually to a solemn act of worship—the sacred text poured out, in 
mighty harmony, from the throats of thousands of singers, accompanied 
by instruments of music, in accordance with the authority of Scripture, 
while listened to and mentally joined in by an edified congregation 
counting almost in tens of thousands. ‘That the oratorio of the Gospel 
and the oratorio of the Bible should both be included in the Handel 
Festival of 1868, as in its four precursors, was imperative, Neither could 
by any possibility have been spared. That the Messiah will be given 
on the first and Jsrael on the last day, we learn from Mr. Bowley, who 
also.informs us that the second day will be taken up with selections 
from the other oratorios of Handel, consisting of choruses in various 
styles, with solo airs, duets, &c., for the leading singers, according to 
the plan successfully adopted in 1865. 

The requisite preparations are already on foot. The choral practices 
of the London contingent, of which the members of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society form the nucleus, are to take place, under Mr. Costa’s 
direction, at convenient intervals. It is superfluous to comment on 
the extreme importance of these occasional practices of the most 
difficult pieces, or upon the benefit derived from the fact that similar 
practices go on consentaneously in those provincial towns which have 
the honour of sending delegates to the Handel Festival. About the 
orchestra we need say little. That the most skilled and experienced 
players in our London orchestras, combined with the ablest of those 
residing in country towns, who, in a number of instances, are fit to as- 
sociate on equal terms with their metropolitan contemporaries, will take 
part in the performances may be counted on, as also that the 400 “ in- 
strumentalists ” will again form a solid support to the 3,500 “ vocalists.” 
Who are to be the solo singers is not yet stated ; but that the list will 
comprise the best to be obtained may be gathered from the example of 
preceding festivals. The days appointed for the performances are 
Monday, June 15 (the Messiah); Wednesday, June 17 (miscellaneous 
selection); Friday, June 19 (Jsrael in Egypt); the general rehearsal to 
take place, as usual, on the Saturday previous. For further informa- 
tion those who feel an interest in the matter may refer to Mr. Bowley’s 
pamphlet, The Third Great Triennial Festival at the Crystal Palace. 
This gives all necessary particulars, and, moreover, contains an an- 
nouncement interesting to every lover of Handel’s music in this coun- 
try, from which we feel justified in extracting a paragraph or two :— 

“Her Majesty the Queen has been graciously pleased to honour the Sacred 
Harmonic Society with permission to have fac similes of Handel's manuscript 
of the Messiah executed in photo-lithography. This very interesting MS., 
which has been retained in the Royal library since it was presented to His 
Majesty George the Third by Christopher Smith, on the death of the Dowager 
Princess of Wales in 1772, has rarely been seen. As evidencing the rapidity 
with which Handel noted down his immortal work, the fac simile will be most 
interesting to the musical student as well as to the lover of sacred harmony. 
. The entire work, it is expected, will be ready for delivery on the [st 
of June next.” 

It may be added that, though these fac similes will be on sale, what- 
ever profits may accrue are to be divided among two excellent charities, 
the Royal Society of Musicians and the Benevolent Fund of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society—that most useful and industrious body of amateurs 
to whom we owe the Handel Festivals, and whose chiefs and members, 
for months of almost unremitting labour in advance, are cheerfully 
satisfied with simple ‘ honour” as wages. We may recur again before 
long to the subject ; meanwhile, it is enough to have called the atten- 
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tion of our musical readers to the fact that the Handel Festival still 
lives, and, not unreasonabiy, hopes to live “hereafter.” The triennial 
assemblage of so many Handel worshippers from all parts of the coun- 
try, to co-operate zealously and lovingly in the perpetuation of Handel’s 
glory, is something to look forward to, something to distinguish the 
year of its occurrence as a year of mark among all who conscientiously 
believe that, through Handel, music has been enabled materially to 
serve the cause of religion. 


—o— 


CHICKEN-ROBERTS COOKED AT MALVERN. 


The magnificent billiard room at the Aristocratic Hotel ‘the Belle 
Vue” was beheld in all its unclouded beauty on Wednesday se’night. 
Seldom has this attractive resort being adorned with a more brilliant 
assemblage, of illustrious gentlemen—of time honoured renown than 
was visible on that evening. The room is co admirably arranged, in 
ruch perfect order, the large expense incurred, the fittings and com- 
forts—all decorated with such great costliness and classic taste—our 
Friend Mr. Browning the spirited proprietor merits the most eulogistic 
praise, for his determined purpose of mind in having provided Malvern 
with one of the most elegant billiard halls in this peaceful spot, it is 
irreproachable in this locality in fact out of London—for which poetic 
and picturesque Malvern ought to be proud of. It must be a pleasing 
consolation to the good Proprietor to notice his weary labours have 
been rewarded — the large space generally filled with the most 
aristocratic company of gentlemen—the highest attainments and 
standing. The worthy managers Mr. Mrs. Hunt, are indefatigable 
in their labours, using all power at their command, to render every 
assistance and kindness to gentlemen, who so happily patronize them. 
‘They are persuaded that strict attention buildsa house up, Following 
up this trite axiom they are never weary in well doing, their corteous 
and kind manner are distributed to all, and much of the large business 
now transacted at this fine Hotel must be in the abstract attributed to 
the great exertions, constant zeal of Mr. and Mrs. Hunt. May the 
evidence of their earnest work inspire them with confidence and 
triumphant success load their bold efforts for the future that awaits 
them. 

A great auxiliary to the enjoyment of this insinuating game is in the 
selection of a steady attendant at the table, Mr. Hunt may congratulate 
himself in securing that necessary desidiratum. Few rooms in the 
celebrity of the Belle Vue are in possession of a young man more 
loving to his duties than our esteemed young townsman Mr. Sutton. 
Though we all err at times—cannot please every temperament of mind 
—Still I am of opinion anticipating being supported by many magnani- 
mous gentlenen who wend their way to enjoy a discharge of Balls, 
that Mr. Sutton finds an advocate in all, in You, Capt. Sircob, 
and most personages, who frequent this graceful appendage to 
the Belle Vue. ‘The costly presents that are in his possession 
ought to be a proud reflection to him, conveying as they must 

the absolute esteem, Mr, Sutton must have winned from his 
humble endeavours to merit such recognized tributes of respect. I 
fully know Friend you have pitched your tent in an exquisite spot 
surrounded as you are byso many who take a lively interest in your 
welfare you ought to be eloquent with praise for comforts enjoyed. I 
am sure you appreciate the many advantages you have, in partaking of 
the old english sports Englishmen pride themselves with. You are 
known as an enthusiastic angler throwing the fly and catching the 
Pike. I feel glad of your success in Wales, angling with a gentleman 
whom we are all attached to, a gentleman whose delight is to be in the 
midst of us—whose absence we all lament, whose presence we greet 
with acclamations of joy. I know your profound esteem for him, may 
the sunshine of life long accompany him, so as unitedly you may visit 
that choice spot in Wales and realize the ineffable delight of your 
aspirations. Sincerely wishing you may be an absentee from the gout, 
which you appear to be a lively partaker of, may goud riddance make 
you free, and prosperity the fruition of your efficient discharge of your 
honorous position. Long may you survive! 

This splendid adapted room for Billiards was never in more elegant 
appearance than on Wednesday night the 13th inst. It was a pleasing 
vision to behold some 150 comely gentlemen in this capacious apart- 
ment—nervously sitting for the result of these combatants, 

Roberts Senr, the man who challenges the whole world at Billiards, 
whose high repute, gentlemen are conversant with in most parts of the 
world, whose playing is a perfect miracle, standing by himself, vener- 
able Roberts having uo compeer. You adorn your profession with a 
lustre illimitable—dazzling its radiant glory—in brightest hues all 
around. What Herr Joachim is on his Stradivarius Roberts is on the 
Billiard table, the one raising the bow, the other, the cue, both con- 
summate masters of their profession. It is Roberts’ kingdom there he 
reigns with undisputed sway, great the gift, his affections are great, for 





billiards long may he reign, his health continue—and I am confident 
Malvern gentlemen will always rejoice to see him. I know no 
champion you have an aversion to Doctors, what about the one 
leg business? be careful with these professional men, being masters 
of anatomy—you will loose in the conflict. I am open to send 
you a challenge, that the same beneficent Doctor Will, do the same 
artistic position for 10th for the hour and half, Will you accept 
the generous and tender offer? Roberts you will win! Have one 
more go, do not I entreat you be discomfited, shall I say yes? Not 
for Josepth! The same kind Capt Sircob, who have given Malvern 
gentlemen such great pleasure in billiards, with very great kindness 
sent to all his friends inviting them to see, Mr. Roberts’ Son—J Roberts 
play. Arrogating to himself the pompeous title—of second champion 
of the world; From such a strong designation of talent much was 
anticipated and the large congregation of gentlemen were eager with 
excitement to see this supposed interested game—a more lamentable 
failure was scarcely ever beheld. 

Whether Roberts was in fun or not the game was soon brought to an 
inglorious conclusion. Opinions differ as to Mr Roberts Jun; some 
gentlemen who narrowly watchd him are of opinion he is a fine player. 
The common element of his playing was as luxurious as any one could 
desire. All anticipated he would prove himself an irresistible foe with 
my gallant and polished performer Mr. Cook. All present would 
have clappd their hands with joy—exulting with praises if Roberts 
continued as he commenced. Yor the sake of his father many 
anticipated he would partake a little of that cunning gentlemen’s 
wondrous performance. Whether he played imitable or lost. his 
temper perceiving a signal defeat for him, I cannotsay. Sure I am 
never was he more totally eclipsed by any playing than the highly 
finished skill of his wary antagonist Mr Cook— 

Should Mr Roberts again visit Malvern I hope he may restore 
confidence; where he has lost it. not making such a benevolent 
exhibition of his weakness. That he possesses mighty powers no one 
would deny ; I sincerely hope he will illustrate with more certainty 
when he next meets at Malvern. I wish he may ascend higher, 
wr the noble position so honourably held by his venerable 
father. 

Never was Mr Cook better in harness, his playing was as near 
perfection, as the most fastidious eritic could pant for. Such elegant 
style he appears to have at his command so felicitous is his strokes— 
accompanied with such graceful ease and careful study—with natural 
intuition brought to perfection—from study few more intelligent are 
to be seen—at this fascinating game, than Mr Cook—Though not so 
much artillery as the champion who at times strikes his balls as if he 
was going to cannonade some battery, or destroy a citadel. Yet Mr 
Cook’s manner is polished and severe. He appears so to speak to argue 
with his balls, if they go wrong, he rebukes them with tenderness, 
conveying them where he pleases. Cook, has a good word from all 
present, for his consummate playing. Gentle and kind in his manners, 
free from arrogance and bombast nonsense, he merits the profound 
respect of all. ‘ May his shadow never grow less.” 
lor these classic treats at the Belle Vue Malvern is indebted to Captain 
Sircob, his unlimited kindness so large, bountiful and free no one can 
partake of without most lustily thanking the worthy doner. In him I find 
a counsellor and friend. I feel proud of my commission to sound through 
the means of the “ Musical World” the very great respect all gentle- 
men appreciate the Captain’s large heart. May the pure air of Royal 
Malvern refresh and strengthen, him, the splendour of the scenery 
charm his vision, and a happy longevity be allotted to him. 

In the name of Malvern Captain SircobI thank you. All were en-° 
raptured with this intelligent evenings entertainment, none seeming to 
relish, the kind treat more than the Captain's professional attendant 
Dr Loowrych—whose appetite for Billiards immediately atter a meal is 
something marvellous and well known. Long may this good Samaritan 
reign and adorn his high calling. In conclusion Mr. Sutton most 
conscientiously made the game, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt fulfilling their 
duties nobly, A cold collation was laid for all and all invited to 
partake of freely “ without money without price.” 
Thus ended this night’s pleasure, provided by such a kind founder and 
benefactor. 

Hoimes or Hattow. 

No Unicorn. Hallow the Hole. 

PS. I append you Friend Morriss’ score—Morriss is well keen and 
pungent using all powers to uphold what is good—but tremendously 
indignant at any thing wrong. His labour at the Mews is rewarded, 
occasionally getting a sale of 5000 copies. His rejoicement is great. 


[Morriss’ score next time.—A. 8. S.] 





Praqaue.—Moniuszko’s Halka has been brought out and favourabl 
received.—Herr Schebor, the Conductor, is engaged on the pooner 
tion of a new opera called Die Husitenbraut. 
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REVIEWS. 


Part Music for S.A.T.B. Edited by Joan Huttan. New Edition, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. Sacred series, No. 4. [London : Longmans, 
Green, Reader, & Dyer.] 

Te present number of ‘this cheap and excellent re-issue contains a 

motet from a Christus e Miserere by Zingarelli, which opens well and 

solidly, but soon disappoints the hopes thus excited. The second move- 
ment is as trivial in theme and secular in style as any thing in modern 

Italian Church music, which is saying a great deal. After this comes 

a“Tenebrx” »dapted by the editor from Michael Haydn; the only 

striking feature of which is that it carefully follows the words, and cries 

“ with a loud voice” whenever the Divine sufferer is represented as 

doing so. Such literalness on such a theme is almost irreverence. If 

sung about at all, the subject of His death should be treated with 

“bated breath.” The rest of the number is taken up by an adaptation 

of the Apostles’ Creed to music by Antonio Lotti. This is alone worth 

the price of the whole. 


Why art thou saddened. Song. Answer to “ Rock me to sleep,” the words 
by WELLINGTON GuERNszy ; the music by Jutes Benepicr. [London: 
Duncan Davison & Co.] 

AvrxHoRs and composers are very often induced by the success of a work 

to announce a “‘ continuation ” or a “sequel,” or an “ answer.” They 

are rarely rewarded, however, in proportion to their hopes. But the 
rule has exceptions, and Mr. Benedict is likely to be one of them, if 
merit count for anything. The song before us is a worthy reply to 

“Rock me to sleep,” and deserves the popularity so soon obtained by 

the latter. It opens with a short andantino in G minor, the character 

of which can best be indicated by a short extract :— 


Why art thou sor - row-ful, why dost thou weep, 
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te 
Modulating into the tonic major, a more cheerful passage follows, full 
of skilful touches, which would repay quotation, but we pass them by 
to cite the phrases leading directly to the coda. Nothing can be more 
graceful than this:— 
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In spi-rit, I'll love thee, I’lllove thee and rock thee to sleep. 
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The coda is a “ lullaby,” respecting which a very brief extract will 
speak with sufficient eloquence :— 



































After these examples it is unnecessary to commend the song, but a 
word of praise is due to Mr. Guernsey for his really admirable verses. 


A Method for the Pianoforte, by Witt1am Mason and Toomas Hoapuey. 
[New York: Mason Brothers. ] 
Tus large and well got-up work testifies to the degree of attention 
paid to music by our American cousins. It is clearly the result of 
much thought and no slight experience on the part of its editors, who 
have succeeded in producing a work in some respects unique, and on 
all accounts likely to be useful. Its great features are the manner in 
which the learner's difficulties are anticipated, and the clearness of the 
directions that enable him to surmount them. In some cases engravings 
are resorted to, in order that the position of the hands may be shown. 





By means of clever and pleasing “ recreations ” the pupil is led on from 
one point to another, without any flagging of his interest, and, at the 
proper time, selections, classical and other, are put before him as the 
reward of perseverance. These are fingered and accompanied by full 
directions for their due performance. Towards the end he is introduced 
to a course of accent exercises, admirably adapted to secure its import- 
ant object, and as much of harmony as will render improvization com- 
paratively easy, is also included in the work. For comprehensiveness 
of design and completeness of detail we know nothing superior to this 

American book. 

Wati’s Psalms and Hymns, adapted to music, Part 5; and the Choral 
Cyclopedia, a collection of hymns and moral songs with music, Part 5. 
By James Brasuam. [London: F. Pitman.] 

Tue numbers of these cheap works now before us sustain the character 

of their predecessors. We have no doubt that to a large number of 

persons interested in their contents both collections will be highly 
acceptable. 


Wea} Polka, pour piano. Par Emre Erruina. (London: R. Cocks & 
0. 

TuneFren and pretty, but when calling a piece by the name of a 
peculiarly English pastime, why indulge in the affectation of French 
on the title page. The practice is ridiculous under any circumstances; 
in this case it is absurdly grotesque. 


Love's Secret. The popular ballad, as sung in the comedy of Ours, by 
Miss Louisa Moors. [London: Hopwood & Crew.] 

‘THE merits of this ballad justify its publication, It has a character of 

its own. The melody is pleasing, and its treatment shows the hand of 

one thoroughly up to his work. It is not often that we meet with a 

more attractive thing of its kind. 

Celia. For the Pianoforte. Composed by Caries SALAMAN. [London: 
Metzler & Co.] 

EncouraGep by the success of “ Celia” in its orginal form, Mr. Salaman 

has here arranged it for the pianoforte. We like the composition best 

as a song, but the song is good enough to warrant any one in liking the 

arrangement for its sake. 

Cleveland’s Farewell. Vocal Duet. 
The Pirate; the music by the Hon. ALBERT CANNING. 
R. Cocks & Co.] 

We take the Hon. Albert Canning to be a mild amateur who has often 

written mild little pieces for his own circle, and who in a weak moment 

has been induced to send one of his effusions into the rough world 

outside West-end saloons. He should not have been so cruel. Music 

like this can only flourish in “ society ” :— 


Words from Sir Walter Scott’s novel, 
[London : 











Imagine Sir Walter's pirate double voiced, and singing, in his manner, 

about having to “shout among his shouting crew.” Iie, Hon, Albert. 

Canning, and don’t do it again. 

In this Bark, Sweet Mary. Ballad. Written and composed by GrorGina 
Meyrick. [London: Boosey & Co.]} 

Tnus is the lament of a soldier over his dead wife, to whom he proposed 

in a “ bark,” the sight of which brings the reflection that no more 


sailings in her companion-ship are possible. The melody, written 

for a contralto voice, is appropriately simple and sad. 

Ihave no Father now. Song and chorus. The words by WittiAm Quin, 
Jun. ; the music composed by G. CovERDALE, Organist to the Chapel 
Royal, Small Arms Factory, Enfield. (London: Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

Iv is always refreshing to get hold of a poet who becomes thoroughly 

absorbed in his subject. We can even pardon such a one if occasionally 

his “fine frenzy” makes him unmindful of grammar and intelligiblenese. 

In this instance the intensity of his grief has blinded him effectually 

to the niceties of language. Let us quote the first verse as an 

example :— 

“The weeping willow’s swaying 
Its tender branches o’er 
Where father now is laying 

*Side those who've ‘ gone before.’ 
Where there's no silent breathing 
Save from the mourner now. 
Then chide me not for weeping 

I have no father now.” 

Bravo! Mr. Quin, we do not understand you exactly, Lut incoherence 

under such circumstances is excusable, to say the least. The music 

is worthy of the words, and would be worthy even if all its glaring 


errors were corrected. 
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SCHUMANN’S ADVOCATES. 
To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 

Sir,—'‘ No case—abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” On this prin- 
ciple, perhaps, Thaddeus Egg, unwilling, as he says, to discuss Schu- 
mann’s music, turns fiercely upon “A. M.,” with a direct and 
indirect attack upon his advocacy of Schumann. I trust that the 
favour of admission to your columns will be extended to my letter, 
that those who do not rejoice in a copy of the Crystal Palace pro- 
gramme in question may gain light on the observations which 
aroused Mr. Egg to pen the irate effusion that appeared last week. 
First, ‘'T. E” takes offence at the following :— 

“It seems strange that Schumann’s works should still be a source of 
musical controversy in England.” 

‘A, M.” does not say that it is strange, nor it seems strange to 
the majority, but strange to me must always be the meaning of 
such a simple sentence, The second quotation is made without 
reference to its beginning or end, and stands thus :— 

“All whohave learned to know Schumann’s compositions willagree that 
it is not want of merit that has been the cause of this seeming neglect.” 

What neglect we ask? And we find in the programme that 
this important work was only once performed until (twenty years 
after its composition) it was produced at Sydenham ; and then 
‘* A, M.” gives a probable reason for its being so laid aside, ‘ that 
the composer’s genius carried him into regions with which the taste 
of the musical public is not yet familiar.” Can anybody discern 
in these words ‘‘a lofty tone, bordering on insult?” ‘* Sneering” 
is a mode of expression never approached by “A. M.” Can any- 
thing be more mildly written, yet true to the writer's experience. 
Tf «A. M.” has any faith in Schumann at all, can he assume less 
than that musical connoisseurs cannot study his works without 
deeming this symphony (the C major) worthy at least of a better 
fate than to be laid on the shelf for ever after the first performance ? 
No, Mr. Egg, the “ illogicalness,” the ‘* maladroitness,” the “‘ offen- 
sive manner,” exist only,in your own imagination. ‘A. M.,” and 
such as he, do not expect ‘‘ wisdom to die with them ;” but she lives 
with them, for “‘ Wisdom is a loving spirit, and giveth under- 
standing and prudence in all things.” Mr. Egg continues, and I 

will give his words in full :— 

“In other respects ‘A. M.’ is a poor wielder of the pen. He says 
that, in the endeavour to discover a musical language for his emotions, 
Schumann ‘inevitably obscured those channels through which music 
alone can be pleasantly and intelligibly conveyed to the human heart.’ 
If this mean anything at all, it signifies that a musical expression of 
human emotion can never be pleasant or intelligible, which needs not 
to be refuted. The word ‘inevitably ’ must therefore come out, Fur- 
ther on ‘ A. M.’ observes that ‘ music became a great gainer’ by the 
channels aforesaid being obscured.” 

I hope such total misrepresentation of words is rare. Below I 
give the true version; the few words in parenthesis are mine. 
“A.M.” says— 

“In the first thirty or forty of his works, mostly for pianoforte, 
Schumann attempted to illustrate characters and events closely con- 
nected with himself; and in this endeavour to discover a musical 
language for his emotions, he not unnaturally invaded the cherished 
traditions of the musical art, and thes he (Schumann, who was 
not then acquainted with the mechanical part of composition) inevit- 
ably obecured those channels through which alone music can be 
pleasantly and intelligibly conveyed to the human heart. But prejudicial 
as this proved to Schumann’s immediate success, the art of music was a 
gainer (by what ?) by his thus unrestrainedly following up (through a 
period of difiiculty and discouragement) the development of his indi- 
viduality with the perseverance natural to true genius, until with 
unremitting ardour he gradually practised the drudgery of contra- 
puntal study, and familiarized himself with the mechanical part of 
composition ; and having thus gained power and experience the 
stream of his emotions flows through the old majestic channels, while 
the banks are adorned throughout with flowers of his own sowing 
and cultivation.” 

Finally, ‘‘ there are more things in heaven and earth, Thaddeus, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy ;” and he must be on a very 
uncomfortable pinnacle of self esteem who cannot endure to be 
reminded in general terms of his ignorance of a great deal in art 
and nature. Mr. Egg’s compliments on the style of ‘*G” do not 
come in gracefully, taken with their context. Wealways welcome 
“G,” and respect his friend ‘‘ A.M.”—I remain, Sir, yours obedi- 
ently, GRATITUDE, 

Wednesday, March 18th, 1868. 





THE ENCORE THIEF. 
(From ** Punch.”) 

“Mr. Sims Reeves has dealt fairly with his Bristol audiences, and his Bristolfau. 
diences ought to deal fairly with him. He is called upon to sing twice everything 
which is put down for him in a programme, and bullied for not doing so. He was so 
treated on Monday night."—Bristol Times and Mirror. 

At the usual hour yesterday morning, Mr. Punch, the worthy 
magistrate, took his seat on the bench. The night charges having 
been disposed of, Bonassus Bellowmore, cheesemonger, was placed in 
the dock, charged with a determined attempt at theft. 

Mr. Sims Reeves, the eminent vocalist, stated he had been engaged 
at Exeter Hall on the previous night to sing in Handel’s oratorio, 
Jephtha. He had sung, to the best of his ability— 

The Magistrate: Then you must have sung very finely, 

Mr. Reeves bowed, and continued. He had given the great and 
very trying air, ‘“ Deeper, and deeper still,” and the audience had been 
good enough to signify the warmest approbation. He sat down, when 
the prisoner, with violent shouts, demanded that the air should be 
given over again. Many of the audience indignantly protested against 
the prisoner’s dishonest conduct, but he persisted in his attempt at 
theft, and was at last given into custody. Mr. Reeves added that 
though the attempt at robbery had been directed against himself per- 
sonally, he appeared on public grounds, and had no vindictive f 
against the prisoner, who, he thought, was stupid rather than wicked, 
and perhaps might be dismissed with an admonition. 

The Prisoner said that he would not be called stupid. He liked 
music, and choose to have as much of it as he could get. He stuck up 
for the privileges of an Englishman, and stood on Magna Charter and 
the Bill of Rights. 

The Magistrate: The Statue of Frauds might be more in point, 
But don’t talk such nonsense, man, What are you ? 

Prisoner: A cheesemonger. 

The Magistrate ; Is anything known of him ? 

Policeman, B 52: I believe he is a respectable man, your worship, 
but he is in the habit of acting in the way he done last night. 

The Magistrate ; Did last night, you mean. ‘That evidence does not 
tally well with your statement of his respectability. Have you any- 
thing to say, prisoner ? 

Prisoner: I should say I had. What am I dragged here for? I say 
I like music, and I’li have as much as I can get. Why shouldn’t Mr, 
Reeves sing twice when I tell him? 

The Magistrate : Dear me, this is very dreadful, and I dare say this 
person is entrusted with a vote, Listen to me, prisoner. You sell 
good cheese, I dare say ? 

Prisoner: Very good, your worship. I should be happy of your custom, 

The Magistrate: Send me in a first-rate Stilton, ripe. 

Prisoner ; It shall be at your worship’s house before dinner time. 

The Magistrate: It shall be paid for on delivery. If I like it, Iwill 
tell you to send me another, and that shall not be paid for atall. I 
like cheese, and I will have as much of it as I can get. 

be aga If I was not speaking to a magistrate, I should call that 
stealing. 

The Magistrate: Of course, it is stealing. Exactly like your trying 
to take a second song from Mr. Reeves, for nothing. 

Prisoner: OU bother! A cheese costs me money, I pay the farmer, 
and I pay the carriage, and I pay my shopman, and I pay the carter, 
or I could not deliver the article, 

The Magistrate: A song costs Mr. Reeves money. He paid for 
instruction, he paid for years ot study in Italy, he paid for the Broad- 
wood on which he practised, and he paid for the carriage that brought 
him to the hall, or he could not deliver the article. He undertook to 
sell it to you, and he did, and then you wanted another for eT 
The production of the article required special machinery and great skill, 
and caused much wear and tear of physical powers. Yet you persisted 
in your dishonest course. 

Prisoner : I don’t see it in that light. 

The Magistrate: Then try and see it in the light of a prison-cell, I 
shall deal with you as I should deal with any other rogue, who buying 
oue cheese of you, stole another. You will go to the House of Cor- 
rection for a month, 

Mr. Sims Reeves interceded for the prisoner. 

‘he Magistrate: Well, Mr. Reeves, I am bound to say that you put 
a great temptation in his way, but he must learn to resist temptation. 
An example is necessary, 

The prisoner was then removed to the cell, but before the arrival of 
the van he begged to be allowed to express his deep regret for what he 
had done. He supposed that he was stupid, but it had never occurred 
to him that an artist's voice was his property. He would never offend 
again. 

The Magistrate kindly ordered his discharge, but intimated that he 
hoped any similar offender would be taken into custody, and brought 
hefore him for punishment, which he should certainly receive. 
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Franxrort.—Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was very admirably performed 
at the Second Subscription Concert of the Cecilia Association. 

Amsrerpam.—An excellent performance of Haydn’s Creation was 
lately given under the direction of Herr Heinze. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


& Romer.—“ The Fates,” a cantata, by W. T. Belcher; ‘* Let us think of 
a friends that are gone,” “ The,Land and the Sea,” “ Down in the Deep,” songs 


Richard 8, Harding. 
nesta, Bae, & Co.—“ I have no father now,” song and chorus; words by 


William Quin, Jun. ; music by G. Coverdale. 
CraMER & co The Pianist’s Practical Guide,” by F. Weber. 


; Advertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and mee | By Rew, and removing affections of 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. ‘To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. . 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA. 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prico 12s. 

London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrant, at his rosid , 32, Gl 
Hyde Park, W. 


SONATA TRIO, 
FOR A SOPRANO VOICE, VIOLIN, AND PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 
NEW TRIO as above will be published and performed 
in London in the course of the Season, The same author's Sonata Duo for 
Voice and Piano, successfully performed last Season by Mdlle. Bauermeister and Mr. 
Fowler, is published and may be had of 


Duonoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR TRAVENTI. 
“MY LOVE IS COME TOME” 0. ue une . Price 3s. 
“IF THOU WILT REMEMBER” 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“WAKE, MARY, WAKE,” 
SONG FOR A BARITONE VOICE. 
The Poetry by JOHN LATEY. 
The Music by HENRY SMART. 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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The complete Vocal Score of J. OrreNzacu’s most popular Operetta of 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 
(FOR TWO SINGERS). 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 7s. 6d. 
London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE MOSS ROSE,” 
SONG. 

Words from the German, 

BUNNETT, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 3s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Music by E. 





Published This Day, 
“MAY’S WEDDING,” 
SONG. 

Poetry by W. C. BENNETT. 

Music by W. H. CUMMINGS. 

Price 3s, 





London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 





JUST | PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Hirmingham Musical Festival, 


1867, 


JOUN F. BARNETT. 


Price, in Paper Covers, 6s.; Cloth Boards, 8s. 





THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 


The Ship was cheered . . . . 8%, 
(Arranged as a Song) 

A fair breeze blew . . . . . 8 
Sung by Mdile. TIETJENS, 

Down dropt the breeze . . . . & 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES. 

O happy living things ~~ .% 8s. 

Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 
O Sleep, itisa gentle thing . . . &s, 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHYTOCK 
Two voices in the air (Duet) 4s, 


Sung by Mdlle, TIETJENS and Mdme. PATE Y-WUY'TOCK 


Swiftly flew the Ship ae te 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY 
The Harbour Bay ae . 98s, 


Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES 
CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte 
are in the Press. 








LONDON : 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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Now Ready, 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
COMPLETE, 


ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN'S 


NEW 


COMIC OPERA, 


The 


Contrabandista 


THE WORDS BY 


F. CG. BURNAND. 








LONDON: 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
_ 28, Holles Street, W. 





SYDNEY SMITHS 
FOUR NEW PIECES 


TROISIEME TARENTELLE. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


EVENING SHADOWS. 


Reverie. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Fantasia on the Opera of Donizetti. 
‘PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





SYLVAN SCENES. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Ready on the 27th of March, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARE’ 


FOR APRIL (No. 6). 
EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 











CONTENTS. 


IMPROMPTU. Piano- - - 
ECHOES. se 


- Lefebure Wely. 
Virginia Gabriel. 

ords by Curistina Rosser. 

SERENADE. Piano - - ~- ~- Henry W. Goodban. 


STATTENE ALLEGRO. Stornello - Alberto Randegger. 
English Translation by Campsrtt CLarke. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 











LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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Now Ready, 


NEW 


i amotorte Areces 


CH. FONTAINE 


(Composer of The Swing Song). 


Das Bliimchen (The Flow’ret) $s, 


WNareisse . . . . . 4% 








NEW SACKED SONG, 


He giveth His beloved sleep, 


JULES BENEDICT. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


METZLER & CO.,, 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST., W. 





CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
ONE SHILLING, 


May be had of all Book and Musicsellers in the 
Kingdom. 





CHAPPELL’S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH 


CONTAINS 


MEYERBEER’S GRAND OPERA, 


“ [/AFRIGAINE," 


ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 
W. H. CALLCOTT. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, POST FREE ls, 2d. 





W. S. ROCKSTRO’S 


NEW PIANO MUSIC. 


LITTLE SNOWDROP. — Sketch ... 
THE CURFEW. Romance -. oe) ae 
FAERIE FOOTSTEPS, Waltz - 
THE SEA-BOY’S DREAM. Berceuse .-.. 
MUSIC ON THE OCEAN. Serenade ... 
FAUST. Fantasia 


From Gounod’s Opera, introducing The Kermesse,” with the 
‘Old Men’s Chorus,” and “Quando a te lieta.” 


NARCISSE. Legend .. <e 

THE SECRET OF THE SEA. Ramune 
WHISPERING WOODS. Romance 
OBERON, Fantasia --- 

CHERRY RIPE. Fantasia .. 


BOC P CO Pe 
2RMRO DO? 


EPP PP 
eocooo°o 





‘Mr. Rocxsrro’s Works are likely to surpass in popularity all the 
Drawing-room Pianoforte Pieces of the day.” 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & CO, 50, New Bond St. 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 





THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





The OPERA SEASON, 1868, will commence on SATURDAY, MARCH 28th. 





N announcing his arrangements for the forthcoming Ope- 
I. ratic Season, Mr. Mapleson regrets that he should be constrained to place at 
the head of his prospectus the name of any other theatre than that of Her Majesty’s— 
with which he has been associated so many years—and which, bound up as it was 
with traditions of the past, was regarded by the patrons of Italian Opera with a 
feeling akin to affection. 

Nevertheless, pending the reconstruction of ‘the old House,” he deems himself 
fortunate that, under these trying circumstances, he has been enabled to secure, as a 
temporary substitute, so advantageous a locale as the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
admirably adapted as it is by its dimensions and the general convenience of its struc- 
ture for the accommodation of a large and fashionable audience and the requirements 
of Grand Italian Opera. 

Encouraged by the promised support of the highest and most distinguished patron- 
age, Mr. Mapleson has pleasure in announcing that he is enabled to put forth a pro- 
spectus containing the names of the same eminent artists who have hitherto upheld 
the reputation of his management. 


The brilliant success achieved by Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, during the summer, 
and by Malle. Louise Kellogg, in the winter of last year, will be fresh in the memory 
of all, and their re-engagement for the coming season, strengthening once more the 
resources of his company, will give general satisfaction. 

Mr. Mapleson cannot conclude these few preliminary remarks without expressing 
heartfelt gratitude for the generous and active sympathy evinced towards him 
immediately on the occurrence of the fire at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and which still 
continuing to manifest itself, has materially facilitated his exertions in bringing to 
maturity an enterprize of such cost and magnitude. 

The interior of the “ auditorium ” will be remodelled, after designs of the architects, 
Messrs. Marsh Nelson and Harvey, of Whitehall, by which the same accommodation 
of boxes, stalls, and public seats as existed at Her Majesty's Theatre will be pro- 
vided. 

The alterations have been entrusted to the well-known contractors Messrs, Bracher 
& Son, of Great Ormond Street; the upholstery to Messrs. Green & King, of Baker 
Street; and the gilding and decorations to Mr, Kershaw, of Baker Street. 





ENGAGEMENTS. 


Malle, TITIENS, Mdlle. CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, Malle. SINICO, 
Mdlle. CORSI, Mdlle. ROSE HERSEE, Madame TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
Madame BAUERMEISTER, Madame DEMERIC-LABLACHE, 


AND 
Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 

Signor FRASCHINI (his First Appearance), Signor BETTINI, 
Signor CONTI (his First Appearance), Mr. HOHLER, Signor AGRETTI, 
Mr. LYALL, Mr. SANTLEY, Signor GASSIER, Signor SCALESE, 
Signor ZOBOLI, Signor BOSSI, Signor CASABONI, Signor FOLI, 
Herr ROKITANSKY, and Signor MONGINI. 


Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor—Signor ARDITI. 
Maestro Concertatore al Piano—Signor BEVIGNANI. 
Chorus Master—Signor SANTI, 
Organist—Mr. PITTMAN, 
The Military Band will be that of the Grenapier GuarDs, under the direction of 
Mr. D. GODFREY, 


For the Divertissements—Mdlle. MARIE GOSSELIN. 





Maitre de Ballet-—Mr. CORMACK. 





STAGE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Scenic Artist 

: .. ..cccestenmcewacae he 
Suggeritore 

Reggisseur 

Artistes Costumiers 


Mr. WILLIAM BEVERLEY. 

Mr. EDWARD STIRLING. 
Signor RIALP. 

M. GRUA. 

Miss BENNETT and Mr. COMBE. 


Machinists 

The Appointments by 
Gas Engineer 

Acting Manager 


Mr. TUCKER and Mr. DRUMMOND. 
Mr. BRADWELL and Mr, NEEDHAM, 
Mr. HINCKLEY, 

Mr, JARRETT. 








The Opera will commence at Half-past Hight o’clock each Evening, and the Doors be Opened Half-an-hour previous. 





LA GAZZA LADRA (Rossini).—Gianetto, Signor Bettini; Fernando, 
Mr. Santley; Podesta, Signo: Rokitansky; Pippo, Mdlle. Trebelli-Bettini; and 
Ninetta, Mdlle. Kellog. 


GUSTAVO III. (Auber).—Amalia, Mdlle. Titiens; Arvedson, Malle. 
Trebelli-Be'tini; Oscar, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson ; Ankastrom, Mr. Santley ; Rehorn, 
Signor Gassier ; Ribbing, Siguor Bettini; and Gustavo, Signor Mongini, 


LOHENGRIN—By Richard Wagner—(First time in this country).— 
Lohengrin, Signor Mongini ; Conte Federico, Mr, Santley ; Enrico, Herr Rokitansky ; 
Aralda, Signor Gassier; Ortruda, Mdlle. Sinico; and Elsa di Brabante, Mdlle. 
Titiens, 

Donizetti’s admired Opera, FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO.— 
Tonio, Signor Bettini; Sulpizio, Signor Gassier; Un Paesano, Signor Agretti ; 
Ortensio, Signor Casaboni; Caporale, Signor Zoboli; La Marchesa, Madame 





Demeric-Lablache ; and Maria, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson (her first appearance in 
that character), 

IL DON GIOVANNI (Mozart).—Don Ottavio, Signor Mongini; Lepor- 
ello, Mr. Santley! Don Giovanni, Signor Gassier; I1 Commendatore, Signor 
Rokitansky ; Masetto, Signor Bossi; Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson; 
Zerlina, Mdile, Clara Louise Kellog ; and Donna Anna, Mdille, Titiens, etc., etc., etg. 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO (Mozart).—Figaro, Signor Gassier ; Il Conte 
Almaviva, Mr. Santley; Bartolo, Signor Foli; Basilio, Mr, Lyall ; Don Curzio, 
Signor Agretti; Antonio, Signor Bossi; Susanna, Mdlle, Christine Nilsson ; Cheru- 
bino, Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg ; and La Contessa, Mdlle. Titiens. 

LES HUGUENOTS (Meyerbeer).—Raoul, Signor Mongini; Nevers, 
Mr, Santley ; St. Bris, Signor Gassier; Marcel, Signor Rokitansky ; Margherita, 
Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg ; Urbano, Madame Trebelli-Bettini ; and Valentine, 
Mdlle. Titiens, etc., etc., etc. 





Selections will be made from the 


Bellini. 
Verdi. 
Meyerbeer, 
Donizetti. 
Verdi. 
Rossini. 
Meyerbeer, 


I PURITANI 
IL TROVATORE 
ROLERTO IL DIAVOLO .. 


LA ZINGARA., 
LUCREZIA BORGIA .... i 


MARTA 
LA FAVORITA 


GLI UGONOTTI 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO Mozart. 
LUCIA Di LAMME Donizetti. OBERON 
OVANN FALSTAFF 
MIRELLA 





M 
DON PASQUALE. Donizetti. 


subjoined extensive Repertoire :— 


FIDELIO ....; sevice aeorvecee wedheeves Beethoven. 
Cherubini. 
Donizetti. 


Donizetti. 
Balfe. 
Flotow. 
Donizetti. 
Verdi. 
Bellini. 


IPHIGENIA (in Tauris) 
Gounod, 


DINORAH 


L DOMBARDL......:,.25 case sven es see oo 
LA FORZA DEL DESTINO 








THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL CONSIST OF FORTY NIGHTS, 


Two Pair .... eee 115 Guineas. | Grand Tier 
GOW cccvsewencs cccceccs SOU ” Pit Boxes 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


eee ee ener ee eeeeenee 


250 Guineas. | Orchestra Stalls 
225 . EON CMO onc oe occas ecu teueen deen 


NO FEES TO BOX-KEEPERS, ATTENDANTS, ETC. 


In order to meet the convenience of those Patrons of the Theatre who do not desire to subscribe for the whole of the Series of Forty Nights, arrangements can be made 
for a less number of nights by applying to Mr. Nucent, at the Box Office of the Theatre, 15, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross; which is open daily for Subscribers from 


Ten to Five, and where applications for Boxes and Stalls are to be made. 
Her MaJesty's Opera, THEATRE-Royat, Drury Lane, March, 1868, 
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